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CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY. 


Havinc recently returned to Igngland from Calcutta, 
by way of China, Japan, and America, it has oc@irred 
to me that particulars of the journey may be useful 
to some who contemplate undertaking it; for, not- 
with standing the number of books descriptive of 
the whole or part’ of this route, I know by experience 
that it is not easy to obtain all the various details of 
information likely to be desired: by intending travellers 
with respect to routes, cost of journey, conveyances, 
equipment, and climates to be encountered. It is my 
aim to supply this to the intending traveller, and not 
to write a descriptive account of the route. 

The journey is one which I can confidently recom- 
mend to any who desire entire change of life for a 
time, and an absolute freedom from the consideration 
or discussion of topics with which they may have 
been surfeited in India. Nothing, certainly, can be 
better calculated to rest and amuse the mind of an 
Anglo-Indian, after hard and long-continued work, 
than the trip about which I am writing. Bodily 
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health ought to be improved by it, and it will leave 
many pleasant recollections stamped on the mind, 
besides enabling the traveller ever afterwards to take 
a more active and intelligent interest in the three great 
countries visited than it is possible to do without having 
seen them. 

I would not, however, advise any one to undertake 
the trip who is not prepared to devote four months to 
it. Of course, by hurrying through, it may be possible 
to reach London from Calcutta by this route in less 
than three months, but much will then have to be 
passed over, and the qnjoyment of a little real rest at 
certam places will be lost. I had fixed a date by 
which to be in London, and adhered to it, occupying 
a little more than eighteen weeks on the way ; and I 
could with great advantage have spent two weeks 
more in the trip, or say five months in all. Of course, 
if the traveller has more time at his disposal, he can 
very profitably spend six months on the journey; but 
I think most people will be satisfied with what they 
can see in four to five months. This period is not 
sufficient for those who desire to thoroughly study all 
the varied phases of American society, or who wish 
to prosecute scientific investigations, but it will suffice 
for those who simply desire to see new lands and new 
people, and look rather for refreshment to mind and 
body than to close study or observation. 

One of the first points to be settled is the season 
for starting. I left in March, and this is a period 
usually convenient for those who are returning home. 
Leaving in March, I had no very bad weather any- 
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where; but the heat in New York and Baltimore 
before I embarked in the middle of July was very 
great. I think, on the whole, I should choose 
February, as by leaving at this time the heat of 
Calcutta in March would be avoided, and the heat at 
New York would be less. On the other hand, the 
cold in the North Pacific would be greater. There is 
no absolute bar to starting at any time of the year, 
and accomplishing the journey without serious incon- 
venience from climate; but, on the whole, I would 
recommend February or March as the month in 
which to start. 

The next point to settle is the route to be gelected 
from Calcutta, and I assume that Hong Kong 
will be looked upon by all as an obligatory point 
at which to stop. That being so, the most convenient 
way of travelling is by one of the two steamers that 
leave Calcutta for the Straits and China about the 
18th of each month, despatched by the firms of Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner, & Co., or Messrs. Apcar & Co. 
The former firm runs chartered vessels for this service, 
and the latter owns the steamers it sends. I went in 
the ¥ajan, a large steamer of Messrs. Apcar & Co.’s, 
and was very comfortable. The captain, De Smidt, 
manages the messing, and was very obliging, besides 
being an intelligent and a careful seaman. The pas- 
sengers, of course, are few, but we had ten at the 
cabin table, six of Whom were officers in the army. 
The cost of a passage to Hong Kongis three hundred 
and fifty rupees, and this includes the charge for wine, 
beer, and spirits. 
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The other modes of proceeding from Calcutta are 
by British India Steam Navigation Company’s vessel 
to Singapore, touching at Rangoon, Moulmein, Penang» 
and Malacca, and thence either by Jardine’s or Apcar’s 
steamers, or by Peninsular and Oriental steamer direct 
to Hong Kong, or by the Messageries steamer, which 
calls at Saigon on its way to China. Orif it is desired 
to visit Ceylon, there are frequent steamers to Galle 
or Colombo from Calcutta, and from thence the Straits 
and Hong Kong can be reached by the P. and O. or 
Messageries’ vessels. 

It is possible in Calcgtta to obtain a through ticket 
to Liverpool, which gives passage to Hong Kong on 
Jardine’s or Apcar’s boats, but there is no pecuniary 
advantage in taking this ticket before the traveller 
reaches Yokohama; and it may, under certain cir- 
cumstances be inconvenient to have a through ticket, 
so I would not advise one being taken in Calcutta. 
The charge for a through ticket is something under 
fifteen hundred rupees, but this does not include 
wines anywhere, nor does it include the voyage from 
Hong Kong to Shanghai, if the route of the inland 
Sea of Japan is taken. Of course, these terms are 
liable to alteration, and intending travellers will, no 
doubt, make inquiry on these points in Calcutta. 

My pecuniary arrangements were made through the 
Oriental Bank, from which I purchased circular notes, 
and the bank obligingly allowed me to have my 
letters ang, telegrams addressed to their agents at all 
places I was about to visit. The bank has branches 
at all the principal places in the Straits, China, and 
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Japan, and everywhere I found the agents most kind 
and obliging. In America I found that the great 
Bank of California is the correspondent of the 
Oriental Bank, and cashed its notes, and in Chicago, 
Canada, and at New York the Bank of Montreal 
performed this office for me. In addition to circular 
notes I took with me fifty sovereigns, and occasionally 
found them useful on the journey, as well as to land 
with in England. The circular notes are, of course, 
cashed at the rate of exchange current at the various 
places. In this way a loss was incurred in some 
cases, and a slight gain in othgs. 

With respect to the cost of the journey, I apgend a 
statement of all my expenses, except those arising 
from purchases, telegrams, charities, or admissions to 
places of amusement. I have heard of the trip being 
accomplished at a cost of £300, but I should not 
like to undertake to do it for this sum, though I have 
no doubt any careful person might see all that I saw 
for £350,.and perhaps buy a few memorials of the 
journey into the bargain. 

As to outfit, my information was bad, and, in con- 
sequence, I had to make some purchases in China 
and in America at a more expensive rate than I 
cuuld -have obtained the same articles for in Calcutta. 
The traveller should be provided for cold and heat. 
If he leaves Calcutta in February or March it will 
already be hot, and af Penang and Singapore it will 
again be hot, and perhaps a little warm in China. In 
America it may be very warm on the Aulantic coast. 
Qn the other Land, in the North Pacific the thermo- 
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meter on deck in the shade was once as low as 40 
deg., and was often between 40 deg. and 50 deg., 
while even at Shanghai in April, after rain, it was 
very little over 50 deg. It will be apparent, there- 
fore, that while warm clothing and a great-coat are 
needed on some part of the journey, a light dress is 
desirable at other times; but whatever is taken should 
be strong and durable, to save the necessity of pur- 
chasing abroad. I would strongly urge that serge 
should not be taken for trousers. Clothing of that 
material, made up for me in Calcutta, lasted a very 
short time. Of coursg, no more clothing will be 
takenshan is necessary, but of linen and all articles 
that require washing, sufficient should be taken to 
serve for at least three weeks, as the voyage across 
the Pacific may last for that period. In addition 
to shooting suits, an evening dress suit and a frock 
suit should be taken. Occasions may readily occur 
when the latter would be more appropriate than 
the shooting suit, and at dinner parties in China, 
Japan, and America a dress suit should always be 
worn. In the two former countries our own customs 
as to dress prevail in European society, which is for 
the most part English, and in America the better 
society feel aggrieved if Englishmen do not dress at 
their formal dinners and other parties in the manner 
usual in England. A fellow-traveller of mine, owing 
to not having his dress coat with him on one occasion 
in Ameriga, felt obliged to decline an invitation to the 
most pleasant party I was at in that country. This was 
the more annoying to fim as he had brought his 
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dress coat from India, and was only temporarily 
separated from it at the time. It is also desirable 
to have a tall hat with one. There is no need 
whatever for uniform ; and, indeed, although I mixed 
in military society, there was no occasion during my 
stay in America when I could have had any oppor- 
tunity of wearing It. 

All the baggage necessary, including some books to 
read, should be arranged to go in two strong port- 
manteaus, and these should not be too large to be 
put into the cabin. It will be a good plan to have 
one portmanteau in the cabig@ and one in the hold, 
and by some management I was able to pm all I 
wanted during the voyage across the Pacific into one 
portmanteau, so that I had never to resort to my box 
in the hold. At all the hotels clothes were quickly 
washed, so that it was not necessary to land at any 
place with a large stock of clean linen. Besides 
the portmanteaus, it is necessary to have a hand-bag, 
a clothes bag, and that most inconvenient of articles, 
a hat box. The hand-bag is necessary in America, 
for when travelling by train any distance it is not 
convenient to have a portmanteau in the car; and as 
these journeys are of several days’ duration, the bag 
should be able to contain, besides brushes, clean 
clothes for four or five days. This hand-bag should 
be the only article taken in the car, except an over- 
coat and rug, for tHere are no regular porters on 
American railways; and it is often essential to be 
able to carry all you have with you if you change 
carriages or leave the train. All that is in the baggage 
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car will be looked after by the railway people. A 
clothes bag is essential for a long sea voyage, but 
may be abandoned at San Francisco, for it is an 
awkward piece of luggage to carry about America. 
A hat box is, no doubt, a nuisance, but once on board 
ship it can be put out of the way; and in America 
I always sent mine with the other luggage in the 
baggage car, and it took no harm. 

A deck chair should be purchased in Calcutta, and 
if it lasts as far as San Francisco may be abandoned 
there. Indeed, between Yokohama and San Francisco 
the cold prevented me from ever using my char. 
Once en deck, the only thing to be done was to walk 
up and down briskly. Between New York and Eng- 
land a chair will be useful, but one can always be 
purchased on the wharf when embarking on the 
Atlantic steamer. 

With respect to books, in addition to any favourite 
works with which to while away the time on board 
ship, I would advise that Appleton’s Handbooks of 
American Western and Northern Travel should be 
obtained beforehand through a London bookseller: 
They will be found useful in sketching out a tour 
in America, and are not always to be had at San 
Francisco. A stroll through the book-shops in Cal- 
cutta will enable various books on China and Japan 
to be procured, and it will be useful to read some of 
them beforehand. I bought Alcock’s “Capital of 
the Tycoon,, which describes events in Japan during 
our early settlement there, and Mossman’s “ New 
Japan,” which details improvements in the country 
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up to.a recent date. A work by Gr-ffis,an American, 
which is still more recent, would also be very useful. 
Local guide-books can generally be procured every- 
where in China or Japan, and in America they 
abound. 

As to letters of introduction opinions will vary. I 
have a hesitation in asking for letters, and usually 
I have an objection to presenting them, and entailing 
a certain amount of trouble on a person I have never 
before seen, and probably may never see again. 
Further, now-a-days everywhere there are hotels, and 
usually all necessary guides, and information as to 
what is worth seeing and the way to see it can be 
readily ascertained at these hotels. Still, now and then 
a letter of introduction may be essential to enable 
particular things to be seen, or it may be very desir- 
able to obtain introductions to particular individuals, 
and every one should judge for himself in this matter. 
Many letters were kindly given to me, several of 
which I could not conveniently present, and in other 
cases I felt reluctant to intrude myself when hurriedly 
passing through a place; but then I must admit that 
in America I already had several kind friends. Any- 
how, acquaintances in that country are certain to 
be made in steamers or railway cars, and at hotels. 

During such a prolonged journey most travellers 
will desire to ensure the receipt of letters and telegrams, 
and this can be readily effected. First, I roughly 
sketched down the dates of arriving at the principal 
places, then I asked my Indian agents and friends to 
despatch letters to me at Ydkohama up to a certain 
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date, having first by reference to the Indian postal guide 
ascertained when steamers left Bombay with mails for 
China and Japan, and I instructed my London agents 
as to the dates in which I should be at San Francisco, 
Chicago, and New York, and asked all my friends, 
after a certain date, to address their letters to my 
agents. In America all my letters were addressed to 
the post office at the places I have named, and my 
agents, Messrs. Grindlay and Co., managed so well, 
that on reaching San Francisco I found letters await- 
ing me which had been sent from London only 
eighteen days previously, and similarly letters were 
waiting for me at Chicago and New York; while by 
telegraphing in good time the date fixed for my 
departure from New York, I received before I left 
that place letters not twelve days old. 

At Shanghai I received a message from England, 
and from Yokohama, San Francisco, and New York 
I sent telegrams which in each case took a very short 
time in transit to London, 

If a friend can be found to accompany the traveller 
throughout it will be a greatadvantage. For instance, 
to say nothing of the pleasure ot companionship with 
an old friend when among strangers, it is very con- 
venient when a separate cabin cannot be obtained to 
have a friend instead of a perfect stranger to share it. 
Then often it may be necessary to hire a conveyance, 
and the cost of this shared with a friend will be mode- 
rate, when compared with the cost of a carriage to 
one’s self. In short, if you can induce a friend to 
accompany you by all means do so. I had the great 
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advantage of a friend throughout, from Calcutta to 
Queenstown, and no one can be more fortunate than 
I was in this respect; but I am bound to say that every- 
where I had other pleasant companions and fellow 
countrymen, among whom I formed friendships that 
will be lasting. Best of all, however, if the traveller 
can be accompanied by his wife, for there is noob- 
stacle whatever to a lady performing this journey, and, 
if she is a fairly good traveller and not a bad sailor, I 
am sure she will thoroughly enjoy it. The cost of 
a wife on the passage will add from ‘one-half to two- 
thirds to the expenditure for gy single man, as far as I 
can guess. I would under no circumstances advise 
children being taken. 


CHAPTER II. 
CALCUTTA TO HONG KONG. 


I witt now for the information of intending tra- 
vellers briefly relate my experiences. 

Embarking on the morning of the 18th March, we 
had rather a warm night at anchor in the Hooghly 
below Diamond Harbour, and got to sea early on the 
second afternoon. We had fine weather to Penang, 
and slept each night on deck, where it was fairly cool, 
but in the daytime, in the shade on deck, the ther- 
mometer usually varied from 82 deg. to 86 deg., rising 
on the day before we reached Penang to g1 deg. fora 
short time. We saw vessels nearly every day, sighted 
the Cocos Light about fifty-two hours after leaving the 
pilot brig, and ten hours afterwards were abreast of 
Narkundum, an island with an extinct volcano, which 
rises like a cone abruptly out of the sea to a height of two 
thousand feet. On the evening of the fifth day from 
Calcutta, we dimly saw the Seyer Islands, a long way 
off on our port side, and next day we passed within 
about two miles of the Pulo Boutang group of islands, 
and anchored at midnight outside the harbour of 
Penang. 

Next morfiing, that is just a week after leaving 
Calcutta, we anchored ‘at Penang with Province 
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Wellesley opposite, and availed ourselves of a stay of 
six hours to ramble about the town, drive to the 
waterfall, and have luncheon at the hotel, It was 
very hot, the thermometer being 92 deg. on deck under 
the awning; but we enjoyed our run ashore, and 
greatly admired the fine picturesque hills of Penang. 
There were several vessels in the harbour, including 
Her Majesty’s gunboat “ Moorhen.”’ 

Weighing anchor in the afternoon, we had a smart 
squall of wind and rain which greatly obscured the 
usually pretty view in running out of the harbour to 
the eastward. Next day we passed many vessels, and 
at midday were close to the North Sands Light, 
erected on piles in the ocean. Land was visible on the 
port side during the day. Thick weather prevented 
our seeing Sumatra on the starboard side, but after 
nightfall we could see the jungle fires on that island. 
Early on the morning of the ninth day from Cal- 
cutta, we entered Singapore Harbour after passing 
various islands. We came-to at a wharf in the 
new harbour, where a few weeks afterwards a most 
disastrous fire took place. The harbour was full 
of ships, including three English men-of-war, and 
there seemed much activity. The heat on board 
ship was excessive, so most of us moved to the Hétel 
de |’Europe, a very large establishment in which we 
found people from all countries. The rooms were 
fairly comfortable, and there was not anything to 
, complain of in the food, which was served three times 
a day at a table-d’héte, at which about eighty sat 
down. As the vessel only semained about twenty- 
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eight hours we had abundant occupation in going 
through the town, shopping, visiting the Governor, 
whom I knew, the bank, &c. But I will not enter into a 
detailed description of this or the other places I visited, 
all of which are well known and described in books 
that are readily accessible. Almost anything that is 
wanted can be purchased at Singapore, but not at 
very moderate rates. My hotel bill, including wine, 
for one day and a quarter was five dollars and fifteen 
cents, or say twenty-orfe shillings. 

Gladly we started from Singapore on the afternoon 
of the 28th March, ¢for now we were to turn to the 
northward and might expect cooler weather. At 
dark we sighted the Horsburgh Light, and had little 
variety for the next six days, but saw several ships, and 
amused ourselves with watching the habits of the large 
number of Chinese deck passengers we had taken on 
board at Singapore, especially their opium smoking and 
gambling. We had the last of the north-east monsoon 
against us, with the sea slightly rough at times, and 
cloudy weather with occasional rain ; the thermometer 
gradually went down, and from nmising as high as go 
deg. on deck in the shade after leaving Singapore, fell 
to 73 deg. on the afternoon of the 3rd April. 

On the morning of the 4th, we anchored in Hong 
Kong Harbour on a rainy misty morning, with the 
thermometer at 67 deg. We found ourselves in the 
midst of shipping, aniong which were the “ Tennessee”, 
Ameridiin flag-ship, and the “Victor Emmanuel’, 
British receiving ship, bearing the pendant of 
Commodore Watson. “Mist enveloped the upper part 
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of Hong Kong, so that we could not see the signal hill, 
or anything except the ships near and the houses close 
to the water’s edge; but this soon cleared up, and we 
were greatly struck by the appearance of the place, 
rising from the sea for several hundred feet up the hill 
side, with the signal peak towering over all, eighteen 
hundred feet above the sea. I can assure my readers 
that a few days can very pleasantly be spent in this 
fine specimen of a British settlement, with its club, its 
views, its pleasant society, and its very tolerable hotel 
—the Hong Kong Hotel. We were able to be out 
all day, either walking or carri€d in chairs—the most 
common conveyance of Hong Kong. Although we 
were in the same latitude as Calcutta, where the heat 
had been great nearly three weeks previously, the 
thermometer in the daytime in the shade, while we 
were at Hong Kong, ranged from 68 dé. in the early 
morning to 74 deg. in the middle of the day. Later 
on, no doubt, the heat becomes oppressive ; but it is 
always about ro deg. cooler on the signal-hill, where 
the Governor and a few residents have cottages. 
Leaving the bulk of our luggage at Hong Kong, 
we started, on the 6th April, early in the morning, for 
Canton, in a fine steamer built on the model of the 
American river steamers. As there was opposition 
between two rival companies, we were only charged a 
fare of one dollar for the voyage of ninety miles, and 
had a most luxurious bteakfast at noon for a charge of 
a dollar and a half. We had a pleasant run. of seven 
hours to Canton, passing the old Bogue forts on our 
way, as well as an apparently new Chinese battery, 
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a few miles below Canton. We saw many junks, most 
of which were armed with rusty old cannon. 

On coming-to off Canton, our hearts sank within us 
on seeing the hotel to which we had to go, as it was the 
only hotel at the place. It was on the opposite side 
of the river to Canton, on the island of Honan, and 
in appearance bore a remarkable resemblance to a low- 
class waterside inn at Wapping; but we found it 
rather better than its looks promised, and it may be 
supposed we did not spend much of our time in it. 

I had written previously to a guide who had been 
recommended to me, {ind he was at the hotel as soon 
as we landed. He is a man I can recommend, and I 
give his name and address, ‘“‘ Ah Cum,” at the “ Sha- 
meen” chapel, Canton. It is always advisable to 
write beforehand from Hong Kong to secure his ser- 
vices, as he is in demand. His charge is a dollar a 
day for one person, and something additional for each 
other person of the party; but, besides this, he must be 
provided with a chair, as all the explorations in the 
town are made with these conveyances. He should 
also be given a discretion to fee the custodians at 
various places, the cost of which is very trifling. 

We had a long exploring tour in Canton on the 
afternoon of our arrival, and, remaining two days 
longer, saw, I think, everything we wanted. It is a 
place well worth seeing, but one that I left without 
regret. The foreign settlement, on a small island in 
the river, with its well-kept dund, its neat houses and 
English church, is a great contrast to the dirty odori- 
ferous city and to the unmentionable horrors of its 
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jail and execution ground, and the little society seemed 
pleasant, judging from a dinner party we attended at 
the house of a married merchant. It must be a dreary 
life though, for there is little variety or exercise. 
Wheeled carriages are unknown, and a ride in the 
country is only practicable after passing through the 
narrow streets of the great city. 

On the evening of the 8th we embarked on another 
fine steamer, and woke in the morning alongside the 
wharf at Hong Kong, having Slept in very comfortable 
cabins, after having had an excellent dinner—the 
whole charge for passage and @inner, with claret and 
beer, being two and a-half dollars. 

We found the heat at Canton greater than that of 
Hong Kong, but not excessive, even when we were 
threading the narrow streets at midday. 

The entire outlay at Canton for the two and a-half 
days, for guide, chair, boats, and presents, was ten and 
three-quarters dollars, and the hotel bill was ten 
dollars. 

From Hong Kong, of course, it is possible to go 
direct to Yokohama in Japan, by the English and 
French mail steamers, which leave in alternate weeks, 
and occupy about a week in the trip; but I was 
anxious to see the inland sea of Japan, and therefore 
decided to go by Shanghai, for which place the P. and 
O. and Messageries steamers also start weekly. It is 
possible also to go to Shanghai by coasting steamers, 
which touch at Amoy, Swatow, and Foochow, and 
I believe this gives views of fine scenery; but I had 
not time to spare, and defermined to go direct to 
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Shanghai, so I went on board the P. and O. steamer 
“Lombardy,” on the night of the roth April, after 
dining with the leading merchant at his well-known 
house, East Point, one of the most charming residences 
I have seen out of England. 

The cost of a stay at Hong Kong may be estimated 
from the data I give further on. For a chair, which I 
kept permanently in my employ—a convenient arrange- 
ment I paid a dollar a day, and the hotel bill, from 
the 4th to the night of the 1oth, including some pay- 
ment for my room while I was at Canton, amounted to 
twenty-three dollars, i&clusive of all charges except 
washing. The latter was two dollars and four cents 
for all the clothes I had used during a seventeen days’ 
voyage. ) ; 

The cost of a passage by the P. and O. steamer to 
Hong Kong was seventy-five dollars—rather a high 
charge for a voyage of 830 miles, with wines sepa- 
rately paid for. 

Before quitting the subject of Hong Kong, I would 
advise all those who can spare two or three extra days 
to visit Macao. It is a place with a peculiar interest 
of its own, and, though in a state of decay, is, I believe, 
quite worth seeing. 


CHAPTER III. 
HONG KONG TO SHANGHAI AND JAPAN. 


WE were detained by fogs on the voyage to Shang- 
hai, and when the weather wa$ clear we saw numerous 
junks, which necessitated caution, so that we did not 
reach Shanghai till the eveni@g of the 16th April. 
We had to remain at anchor just inside the mouth of 
the great Yang Tse river on the night of the 14th, 
and outside the Woosung bar, at the entrance of 
the Shanghai or Wong Po river on the night of the 
15th. On this voyage we were quite cold, the ther- 
mometer in my cabin, with port closed, being 62 deg. 
in the morning, and as low as 58-deg. on deck; but 
the ‘rain we had may have caused it to be exception- 
ally cold. 

On landing, we went to the Central Hotel, in the 
English settlement, and found it clean and com- 
fortable. We spent the 17th and early part of the 
18th in seeing Shanghai, and as this was not a long 
business we started on the afternoon of the latter 
day, by the weekly steamer, for Japan. The Chinese 
part of Shanghai is nos of much interest to any one 
who has seen Canton; but the people are different; 
they are stronger looking, and many of them of a ruddy 
complexion. Instead of chaits.as at Canton and Hong 
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Kong, the streets abound with the curious kind of wheel- 
barrows in which the Chinese, and, indeed, Europeans 
also, are conveyed about at a great pace for a small pay- 
ment ; but those used by the Europeans are of a better 
kind, and have the man between shafts in front. 
The English predominate in every way at Shanghai, 
and the line of houses along the river side, mainly 
occupied by them, is very fine. The club is excellent, 
and there are fine banks, offices, and shops, while in- 
land there are numerous‘villas, occupied by the foreign 
merchants. Shanghai and its progress far exceeded 
my expectations in allyrespects except as to its ship- 
ping, the amount of which looked small after Calcutta, 
for there were only seven steamers and fifteen sailing 
vessels off Shanghai when I was there, exclusive of 
a British and an American gun vessel, and two Chinese 
gunboats. 

The society is large, and the residents appear to 
enjoy greater comfort than we do in India. The tem- 
perature was pleasant, and ladies were walking about 
in the daytime ; indeed, it was down to 54 deg., in 
the open air, in the evening, and down to 60 deg. in 
my room at 6 p.m.—a most delightful change from 
Calcutta, Clubs are a great institution in China and 
Japan, and at all the places I visited, as well as_ 
Shanghai, some resident at once introduced me, and 
I had all the privileges of the clubs during my stay. 

The steamer in which I left Shanghai on the 18th 
pela the Mitsu Bishi, a Japanese company, 
carrying the Japanese flag, with a Japanese crew, ex- 
cept the officers, engineers, and quartermasters, who 
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are English or American. The vessel had been the 
‘Golden Age,” a steamer of the American Pacific 
Navigation Company, before she had been purchased 
by the Japanese. She was a large, comfortable vessel 
with a hurricane deck and walking beam engine, 
and my sleeping-cabin was the largest I ever occupied 
in a steamer, with a berth twice as broad as one in a 
P, and O. vessel. The table was quite as good as in 
most English vessels, and the ship was carefully navi- 
gated. The Japanese sailors*were smart-looking, and 
the captain said they were reliable. The fare was 
forty-five dollars for a voyage of@nearly twelve hundred 
miles, with two considerable stoppages at ports, during 
which passengers could live on board if they pleased. 
This was rather 4 contrast to the charge of seventy- 
five dollars by the P. and O. for a voyage, without 
calling at any port, of only eight hundred and thirty 
miles. 

We passed the light-ship at the mouth of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang at half-past six, and had the thermometer 
down to 55 deg. We had fine weather during the 
night and on the 19th, and that evening we passed 
from what is called the Arctic stream, running down 
the coast of China to the Japan stream, running from 
the south up the coast of Japan, and the sea became 
five degrees warmer. 

_ On the morning of the 2oth April we found our- 
‘gelves close to islands off the coast of Japan, and one 
Sour starboard side was said to have coal mines which 
are being worked by European engineers. Passing the 
island of Pappenberg, from the cliff of which a large 
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body of native Christians were precipitated in former 
days, we ran into the almost land-locked and pictu- 
resque little harbour of Nagasaki, where we anchored 
at half-past seven. We found the harbour pretty full, 
and besides about half-a-dozen merchant vessels and 
steamers there were British, American, German, Rus- 
sian, Japanese, and Chinese war-vessels, the American 
being the identical ‘‘ Kearsarge” which captured the 
“Alabama.” From a Japanese steamer boatloads of 
wounded were being c&rried ashore to a field hos- 
pital recently established to receive the wounded of 
the Government trodps engaged in suppressing the 
rebellion in the South. We went ashore after break- 
fast, and being introduced by one of our companions 
to one of the English merchants, who kindly asked us 
to luncheon at his pretty house some way up the hill, 
we went shopping and sightseeing, accompanied by a 
Japanese employé of this gentleman. Our shopping 
was mainly done in the little island of Desima, to 
which the Dutch factors were confined for so many 
years, until,-by the exertions of other nations, Japan 
was thrown open to the world. Very good Japanese 
articles can be obtained here, on embarking which we 
had.to pay an export duty of two per cent., and we 
did some sightseeing in jinirikshahs, the “man power 
carriage” of Japan, and enjoyed our first visit to 
Japanese temples and tea-houses. In the afternoon 
my companion and I obtainede permission to visit the 
Japanese.eld hospital, said to have in it at the time 
seventeen hundred wounded men. The whole establish- 
ment was managed, and had been extemporised, by 
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Japanese medical officers, two of whom accompanied 
us throughout in uniform. No hospital could have 
been better arranged. Everything was clean, and the 
hospital comforts seemed all that could be desired. 
My companion, a surgeon of reputation, and well 
versed in the treatment of wounds received in 
action, had some of the bandages taken off for his 
inspection, and declared the surgical practice to be 
excellent. We came away much impressed with the 
progress the Japanese must have made in the last 
few years. | 

We returned on board in the*afternoon, and found 
it warmer than we had lately experienced—the ther- 
mometer in the cabin rising-to 74 deg. We did not 
weigh anchor till midnight, and many Japanese pas- 
sengers came on board—men and women, rather 
noisy, but very merry and good-humoured. 

On going on deck the next morning at six o'clock 
I found the steamer was passing between the main 
coast of Kiusiu and various outlying islands, It was 
a beautiful scene—the sea like glass, and the hills 
everywhere dotted with fir-trees, with villages and 
cultivation scattered about. The weather was delight- 
ful, and we passed several vessels, two of them Japa- 
nese steamers full of troops for Nagasaki. In the 
forenoon we crossed the Gulf of Genkai, and at 7.30 
passed a high rock rising out of the sea with a light- 
house on it, one of the thirty odd lighthouses that 
‘have been erected on the coast of Japan by English 
engineers under the orders of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, At three in the afternoon we anchored off 
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Simonasaki, at the entrance of the ifttamd sea, and 
landed and embarked Japanese passengers, but none 
of us could go ashore, as it is not a treaty port. It 
was here that the English and French squadrons en- 
gaged the Japanese batteries in September, 1864, and 
had rather a smart encounter. We could see where 
the batteries had stood. Simonasaki is on the great 
island of Niphon, and at one place the passage across 
to Kiusiu does not seem more than half-a-mile. While 
at Simonasaki we werd surrounded by boats which 
drove a lively trade in fish (fresh and dried), fruit, 
cakes, eggs, tobacco® and matches. At four o’clock 
we passed into the inland sea, going over the tele- 
graph cable which crosses to Kiusiu, and after pass- 
ing a lighthouse and two pretty wooded islets, we 
got into a fine broad sea, but still occasionally saw 
islands. 

At four a.m. on the 22nd the steamer waited for 
daylight to go through a narrow passage, and after 
passing in there was beautiful scenery till past seven 
o'clock, when we got into more open water, but still 
at intervals passing islands with cultivation and fir- 
trees. The temperature was delightful, the thermometer 
varying from 54° in the morning to 70° in the after- 
noon. We passed to-day the British gun-vessel ‘‘ Hart” 
steaming towards Nagasaki, and at one place I saw no 
less than twelve fishing boats all tied together in one 
line, but sailing along, trawling or dredging. At five 
p.m. we anghored in the harbour of Kobi, one of the 
treaty ports, and found there the British gun-vessel 
“Thistle,” the French corvette “Talisman,” a Japa- 
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nese ironclad turret-ship, three or four Japanese mer- 
chant vessels, and one British merchantman. 

We landed, and went to the comfortable Hiogo 
Hotel, kept by Mrs. Green, an Englishwoman, and 
had a stroll to see the settlement before dinner. It 
was Sunday, and we were told we could not visit 
Kioto, the ancient capital of Japan, as we wished to, 
next day, without a passport, and as the steamer was 
to leave on Tuesday morning, we were afraid we 
should have to give up our visit to that place, but 
Captain Pusey, of the ‘‘ Thistle,” becoming aware of 
our difficulty, managed during the evening to procure 
the necessary passport from the British consul, and 
we started early in the morning for Kioto by rail—one 
of the two railways in Japan. We were nearly three 
hours doing the journey of forty-seven miles, but the 
railway seemed well constructed and managed. All 
the guards, ticket collectors, frc., were Japanese, who 
were dressed in European uniform. For some miles 
the line runs over a plain between the mountains and 
the sea,—ground said to have been reclaimed from the 
ocean within the last two hundred years. The large 
fields of rape in full flower gave a very gay appearance 
to the country. We passed the large city of Osaka 
on our right, and crossed a rather long bridge over 
a river. 

At Kioto we put up at a small hotel kept by a 
Japanese, and spent the day in seeing the city. We 
visited various temples, saw a performance at a Japa- 
nese theatre, and went all over an exhibition of manu- 
factures, &c., held at the palace of the Mikado, or 
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Emperor, which was very interesting. We would have 
given much for another day at Kioto, so as to have 
had time to visit the picturesque Lake Biwa, a few miles 
off ; but as our steamer was to start in the afternoon this 
would have involved a week’s delay, which we could 
not afford, so I returned to Kobi on the forenoon of 
the 24th. 

On reaching Kobi we found that the steamer had 
now put off departure till the next afternoon, so we 
might after all have rerhained at Kioto. 

We spent our time until our departure in seeing 
Kobi thoroughly, v&iting the club and seeing the 
athletic sports there, calling on the officers on board 
the ‘“‘ Thistle,” and seeing more of the residents. Kobi 
seemed to me, with its pleasant little society and its 
nice surroundings in the shape of mountains and a 
sheltered harbour, to be a very desirable place to live 
in, and, as usual in these parts, the club was ex- 
cellent. The temperature was delightful. 

From Kobi @ pleasant journey can be made to 
Yokohama by land, if the traveller has ten days or a 
fortnight to spare. 


CHAPTER IV. 
YOKOHAMA. 


We embarked on the evening of the 25th, and soon 
passed out of the inland sea into the Pacific, where 
we encountered a heavy swell, which caused much 
pitching, and though in the morning there was less 
sea on it, was unpleasant, dirty, drizzling weather. 
In the forenoon we passed the Pacific Company’s 
large steamer, ‘‘City of Pekin,” bound from Yoko- 
hama for Hong Kong, and saw a lighthouse several 
miles off, on our port side, at 9 p.m. After dirty 
weather all night, we reached Yokohama Harbour at 
_half-past six on the morning of the 27th April, and 
passing the American and English flagships, and the 
English paddle despatch vessel, the ‘ Vigilant,” 
anchored a little before seven, and at once landed. 
Our luggage underwent a purely formal examination 
at the Japanese Custom-house before we could take it 
on to the Grand Hotel, where we put up. It and the 
International Hotel are both good establishments, and 
are situated on the bund or quay facing the sea. 

After visiting the post and telegraph offices, I found 
that all banks and offices were closed on account of 
athletic sports, so there was nothing to do but to 
go to them, and this gave us an opportunity of 
seeing nearly all the European and American society 
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of Yokohama, and a good number of Japanese also. 
The sports were good, and mainly entered into by the 
English, and we met some friends and made a few 
acquaintances. Weather very pleasant. 

The next forenoon was devoted to seeing the place 
and to shopping, especially at Shobee’s, the famous 
silk man, to which I was fortunate enough to get a lady 
friend, a resident of Yokohama, to accompany me 
and advise as to my purchases. In the afternoon I 
again went to the athlétic sports, at which the bands 
of the two flagships alternately attended. This after- 
noon, in the game ci “tug of war,” the fine teams 
furnished by the British flagship and the British 
despatch vessel were successively beaten by the men of 
the American flagship; and some little time afterwards 
the crew of the barge of the “ Audacious,”’ were simi- 
larly beaten by the Americans after much preliminary 
practice on the part of both crews. I never felt con- 
soled for these defeats of my countrymen until I was 
crossing the Atlantic from New York, when the sub- 
ject was mentioned, and I expressed my regret at the 
entire defeat of our men, upon which an American 
colonel‘ very considerately said that I need not take it 
much to heart, for that if I had made careful inquiry 
I would certainly have found that the majority of the 
so-called Americans who competed were really Eng- 
lishmen. 

‘We had a beautiful drive ig the evening, partly by 
the sea-shqge and partly by what is called “the 
Bluffs,” where there are numerous pretty villas of the 
foreign residents. 
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There is no Japanese city at Yokohama, but rather 
what we would in India call bazaars, and one of the 
sights is the daily market in the morning, especially 
that portion of it devoted to the sale of fish, which are 
in great abundance and variety. We found Yokohama 
very pleasant. There was a good club, shops of all 
kinds, three daily newspapers, and a frequent bustle in 
the harbour of ships going and coming. When we 
arrived there were six merchant steamers and a dozen 
sailing vessels in port, besides fhe English and Ameri- 
can flagships, the English despatch vessel, the United 
States sloop of war “ Alert,” andthe French corvette, 
“Clocheterie,” to which was shortly added the German 
frigate, “ Elizabeth.” There is an English church and 
a burial-ground common to all Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, a visit to which is of much interest, giving, as it 
does, a touching idea of the insecurity of life in Japan 
only a few years ago, though at present the security to 
life and property seems almost absolute. Strange to 
say, in this distant cemetery is buried a man, George 
Horton, who served under Nelson at the battle of the 
Nile, and died at Yokohama in 1865, aged eighty. 

One of the greatest treats to an Anglo-Indlan was 
an inspection of the British ironclad, the ‘‘ Audacious,” 
a vessel with a powerful armament and in splendid 
order, and it was amusing to hear the absence of the 
Russian Pacific squadron at San Francisco commented 
upon in a sense quite the reverse of the remarks that 
«were almost simultaneously being made at the Royal 
United Service Institution in London, on the same 
subject. At Yokohama it was understood that this 

Cc 
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squadron had gone to San Francisco for fear of cap- 
ture in case war should break out between England 
and Russia, following, I believe, the precedent of 
1854; but the idea of this squadron being formidable 
to us did not seem to occur to those who knew it so 
well, At the United Service Institution, on the other 
hand, a little scare seemed to have been got up about 
these vessels, quite unjustified by their number or 
power. Two were at San Francisco when I was there, 
and did not seem cafculated to strike awe into the 
British navy. 

The weather was leasant while I was at Yokohama 
and its neighbourhood, except that there was rain 
pretty often. The thermometer in my room was never 
below 60 deg. and only once rose to 75 deg. 

One day was entirely devoted to visiting all the best 
sights at * Yeddo,” the capital, now called by the 
Japanese, “Tokio,” winding up by a dinner with 
the British minister, Sir Henry Parkes, who very 
kindly put me in the way of seeing everything. 
It is a wonderful city, but the guide book pro- 
curable at Yokohama will enable any visitor to 
select his sights for himself. The trip by rail from 
Yokohama to Yeddo occupies about an hour. I 
also made a pleasant excursion in a steam launch 
that plies daily to Yokoska, the great Japanese naval 
yard, about twelve miles from Yokohama. This dock- 
yard was started by French .officers in the Japanese 
service, Dut is now carried on almost entirely by 
Japanese. We were civilly treated, and saw everything. 
It is a very complete eStablishment, and can turn out 
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steamers, or receive into dock our own flagships for 
repairs. 

While at Yokoska we visited the tomb of Wills 
Adams, the first Englishman who is known to have 
gone to Japan, and who rose to a considerable posi- 
tion there three centuries ago. 

Time only allowed of one short excursion into the 
interior, and all the arrangements for it were readily 
effected at the hotel, including the provision of a Japa- 
nese servant who could speak a little English. As my 
time was limited, I started early op the 4th, in a sort of 
chaise drawn by two horses, and proceeded along the 
Tokaido, or imperial road of Japan, some 35 miles to 
Oodawara, a large place close to the sea. We changed 
horses on the road, and had to cross a broad river by a 
large ferry-boat. Here and there the country was hilly, 
and there was a range of hills on our right. We passed 
many towns and villages, and stopped for tea at one 
or two of them. We also passed many packhorses, 
but no wheeled conveyances. The horses are all shod 
with straw, and the cast-off straw shoes, which last a 
very short time, both of men and horses, are strewn 
along the road. 

At Oodawara I had lunch at a tea-house, and was 
detained some time by heavy rain, but got off at half- 
past four, and went, though it was still raining, in a 
jinirikshah, about four or five miles to the foot of the 
hills, and then walked for about an hour and a half 
aphill to Myanoshta, a village where there are hot 
springs, and there I put up for the night at a tea-house, 
after a very wet walk. The hills reminded me a good 
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deal of the Himalayas. My first impression of a 
Japanese tea-house was pleasant enough. I had 
dinner, which was composed of tinned soup, brought by 
myself, and biscuits, with fish added by the tea-house 
woman ; and I slept in Japanese fashion, on and under 
quilts spread on the clean matted floor by two of the 
young waitresses, 

Next day the weather was very bad, and I had to 
give up all hope of going on to Lake Hakoni. The 
morning was spent in examining little curiosities 
brought for sale by the village women, and in bathing 
in the warm stream of water from the hot springs, 
which is brought into the hotel. 

In the afternoon, though still raining, I retraced my 
steps downhill to the town of Oodawara, where I 
put up for the night at the tea-house where I had lur- 
cheon two days previously, and next morning started, 
again in rain, along the Tocaido for Enoshima, a 
so-called island, though really connected with the 
mainland by a spit of sand. Leaving the Tocaido 
after a few miles, we crossed some fields and reached 
our destination at about one o’clock, and put up ata 
tea-house. Enoshima is a sacred spot and a place of 
pilgrimage. There are several temples and one sacred 
cave on the far side of the island. I wandered about 
all the afternoon, and bought some shells, and also some 
of the curious seaweed, which is like spun glass. Even 
in this out-of-the-way spot I came on an English lady and 
gentleman with two children sauntering on the beach. 
In fact, people frequently come here from Yokohama. 

The next morning I walked to the temple of Die 
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Butz, about four miles off, the pathway leading most. 
of the way along thesea. The view looking back to 
Enoshima, with its wooded height, was very good. 
Die Butz is really a gigantic statue of Boodha, which 
is close to the temple. The statue is hollow, and its 
interior Is a sort of rude temple, from which you can 
ascend into the head of the image. I then visited 
several other temples, and had luncheon at a tea- 
house on the banks of an inlet of the sea, at a place 
called Kanasawa; and as the weather was now fine 
the prospect was delightful. From this I went on in 
a jinirikshah at a great pace through a pretty country, 
and reached the hotel at Yokohama at half-past three. 
The trip, though marred to a certain extent by rain, 
was very pleasant. It gave me a glimpse of Japanese 
life in the country, and of some Japanese scenery ; and 
the people, by their civility and good manners, made 
the trip very agreeable. A longer trip would have 
been very enjoyable, and there is one that every one 
recommended, to Nikko, about ninety miles from 
Yokohama. I had no time to spare for this, but I 
think I should have been tempted to stay if I had 
received any encouragement to my wish to scalg Fusi- 
yama, the monarch peak of Japan; but every one 
said the snow was too deep, and that the ascent would 
be impracticable for several weeks to come. 

I therefore confined myself now to preparations for 
the voyage, and to enjoying the civilization and plea- 
sant climate of Yokohamia until the departure of the 
vessel in which I took passage for San Francisco. 

At this time steamers left every fortnight. These 
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vessels start from Hong Kong, and only touch at 
Yokohama to take in cargo and passengers on their 
way. Five vessels were employed on the service. 
Two of these, the “ City of Tokio ” and the “ City of 
Pekin,” belonged to the American Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, and these were vessels of about 
4,000 tons, fitted with every sort of luxury. They 
were, however, too slightly built, and had to be 
strengthened at a great expense before underwriters 
could be induced to,insure them. The other three 
vessels were English steamers of the White Star Line, 
chartered by the American Oriental and Occidental 
Steam Navigation Company, and retaining the English 
officers and engineers, One of these, the ‘‘ Oceanic,” 
is one of the ordinary fine large passenger vessels of 
the White Star line, but the other two, the “ Belgic”’ 
andthe “Gaelic,” were built mainly for cargo,and have 
no accommodation for cabin passengers except a large 
deck-house amidships. They have also less powerful 
engines than the regular passenger steamers. I had 
no choice, however, but to go by the “ Gaelic,” or 
wait a fortnight, so I determined to go in her, and 
found her a splendid, staunch, sound sea boat, with 
a good captain. My ticket to Liverpool cost 425 
dollars. 


CHAPTER V. 
PACIFIC AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


On the evening of the roth May I went on board 
with three of my fellow-travellers from Calcutta, and 
with another good English friend whom we had met 
at Kioto, and who joined myself and my friend from 
that time until our routes separated at Niagara. 

There were eighteen gentlemen and two lady pas- 
sengers, with four children, and we were doubled up 
between the nine cabins adjoining the saloon cabin in 
the deck-house. This deck-house was a most substan- 
tial structure, and on its top we took exercise, for the 
spar deck in fine weather was more or less occupied 
by the Chinese passengers, who were berthed on the 
main deck, and of whom we had six hundred on 
board, while in rough weather the spar deck was often 
swept by the sea. The smokers had the luxury ofa 
commodious smoking-room built on deck aft—just in 
front of the steam steering gear house. 

The crew were Chinese, and they seemed capital 
hardy sailors—very different from the style of China- 
men one has been accustomed to see in Peninsular 
and Oriental steamers between Calcutta and Suez. 
Besides the officers dhd engineers, there were Euro- 
pean quartermasters and a few able seamen, and 
three or four English stewards. In a vessel full of 
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Chinese, great precautions have to be taken against 
fire. If fire were to take a firm hold of the ship in 
mid-Pacific, the consequences certainly would be 
dreadful, for with seven hundred people on board, the 
six boats we had could not possibly save half. The 
Chinese were given more room than English emi- 
grants, I believe, and certainly much more than Indian 
emigrants, and were well fed, and the whole of their 
quarters carefully inspected by the captain and medical 
officer daily. They were-,no sort of inconvenience to us. 

We left Yokohama on a fine morning, and had a 
splendid view of Fusiama, with its conical top covered 
with snow. By two in the afternoon land was almost 
invisible, and we had seen the last fishing boat before 
three, and felt ourselves fairly launched out into the 
wide Pacific, the weather being lovely, with nothing 
but the usual swell of a great ocean. 

Our two lady passengers were Americans returning 
with their husbands from Japan, and of the eighteen 
gentlemen five were Americans and the rest English. 

There is not much to be said about the voyage. 
Formerly the steamers were all American paddle ves- 
sels, in which it was not prudent to face the seas and 
gales of the North Pacific. They used consequently 
to keep to the south on their passage, or at all events 
to avoid going north, and their passages were gene- 
rally long, sometimes even five or six weeks, and of 
course the quantity of coal they had to carry for so 
long a voyage was very great. ‘With the stronger built 
vessels now used the great circle route is usually fol- 
lowed, and the steamers run up far to the north. By 
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this a shorter distance is run and a shorter passage 
made, but rough seas are traversed where high cold 
winds prevail. San Francisco is in 37 deg. 48 min. N. 
and Yokohama is in about 36 deg. N., but we ran 
up to 45 deg. 42 min. N., and for eight days were 
north of 44 deg. In these latitudes we had high seas 
and high wind, but the ship behaved beautifully. It 
was also cold, the thermometer being at one time 
down to 40 deg., and for several days down to 50 deg., 
so that brisk walking with a great-coat on was necessary 
to keep one’s-self warm when on deck. Below, the 
cabins were always comfortably heated by steam 
pipes. By following the great circle the distance tra- 
versed by the ship was 4,547 miles, which the captain 
said was within twenty-eight miles of the shortest pos- 
sible distance between San Francisco and Yokohama. 
We never saw a sail until we approached the Ameri- 
can coast, but were never a day unfollowed by birds. 
On the 18th we crossed the 180th parallel of east 
longitude ; so, to keep ourselves right as to time 
with the rest of the world, we had a second Friday, 
the 18th May. Vessels going the contrary direction, 
of course drop a day when they pass this pagallel. 
On the evening of the 27th May the captain told 
me we should sight the light on Cape Reyse, the first 
point of the American coast, at about three the next 
morning, and on going on deck a little after the hour 
named, there was this light quite distinct on our port 
bow, so accurate was ‘our reckoning. It was a cold, 
drizzling morning as we approached the coast, and at 
5.40 a.m. we came up to a small pilot schooner, from 
which we took a pilot, who told us there was no war 
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between England and Russia, as had seemed probable 
to some of us, and he gave us papers with London 
news only two days old. We passed through the 
Golden Gates into the fine harbour of San Fran- 
cisco at about half-past seven, and having been boarded 
by the health officer, we passed a number of vessels, 
including two not very imposing Russian men-of-war, 
and came-to at a wharf by nine o'clock, 

The vessel was invaded by railway ticket agents 
and by hotel touts, but we had beforehand determined 
to go to the Occidental Hotel, and had been re- 
commended to Mr. McKay, of Montgomery Street, 
as ticket agent, so we avoided trouble in this matter. 
Our boxes were examined on the wharf, and we had 
to fill in a formidable paper of declarations, All our 
boxes were opened, but no further trouble given, and 
we drove through rain to the hotel, where we secured 
rooms, and then went to the post office, where I found 
letters from London only eighteen days old, acknow- 
ledging my letters from Hong Kong and my message 
from Yokohama. 

Our hotel was very comfortable, and is said to have 
accomme@dation for six hundred people.. There are 
numerous hotels at San Fransisco—several of them 
-good, and the Palace Hotel is an enormous structure, 
very handsomely got up. At our hotel the charge was 
five to six dollars a day, according to rooms, and the 
table was liberal. All the waiters and chambermaids. 
were white, and the service was*excellent. Nearly every 
want could be supplied in the hotel or in the shops 
on the basement, which communicates with the hotel. 

We were struck by the handsome appearance of 
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the ladies living at the hotel, and, indeed, this was 
our experience generally at San Fransisco. The city 
is a wonder when we consider that it was almost non- 
existent prior to 1848. The streets are fine, and there 
are many fine buildings. Everything can be obtained 
at the shops, but the prices are ruinous, There are 
several theatres of considerable pretensions, both as té. 
appearance and actors, and the charges for admission 
are moderate. Three or four days can be pleasantly 
occupied in wandering abqut the city, in visiting 
Woodward’s Zoological Gardens and Museum, in 
crossing the harbour for a strollabout the favourite and 
large suburb of Qaklands, and in a drive through the 
great park, now in course of formation, to the famous 
Cliff House Hotel, about six miles from San Francisco, 
where we saw the sea-lion’s rock, covered with those 
curious animals. The drive back by another route 
was delightful, keeping along the sands, with the great 
Pacific rollers breaking in on our right, and in return- 
ing we saw many fine suburban houses. There was 
business also to transact, and we were admitted to 
the privileges of the Union Club—a quiet, gentle- 
manly institution. _ 

We were much struck by the perfect order at night 
in the streets, though a policeman is rarely seen. No 
doubt, in some parts of the city there are as turbulent 
and dangerous people as any in the world ; but we saw 
nothing of them, nor did we see many Chinese, though 
there are some thirty’ thousand there in various em- 
ployments. 

We found in all matters.that our ticket agent was 
able to give us information, and, indeed, his letters of 
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introduction to hotels in other parts of America proved 
of use subsequently. Wehad to arrange for a ticket 
to visit the Yosemite valley, and here there was a keen 
competition for our patronage, as there are rival routes 
and rivalcompanies. We had also to exchange our 
through ticket to Liverpool for a railway ticket from 
San Francisco to NewYork, and for an Atlantic steam 
boat ticket. The through ticket franks the holder by 
the Union and Central Pacific lines as far as there is 
only one line, but beyond that he has choice of some 
alternative routes, one of which goes by Chicago to 
Niagara; but of coufse it does not give visits to 
places so entirely off the line as the Yosemite and 
Utah, or Canada generally, and we had to pay sepa- 
rately for distances off the route. We also had to 
declare what company’s vessels we would proceed in 
from New York. It was not necessary to fix on the 
actual steamer in which we would sail, but as this was 
desirable in order that berths might be absolutely 
secured, we did so, and decided to leave by the 
‘‘ Adriatic” on the 14th July. We settled also to 
proceed to the Yosemite by the Mariposa route, and 
to return ey the Coulterville route, our through ticket 
to Liverpool covering the railway journey as far as 
Lathrop, a distance of about eighty miles. Finally, 
we secured sleeping tickets for the journey from the 
point where we should rejoin the railway after the 
Yosemite trip to Ogden, where we were to turn off to 
Utah. I may mention that our through ticket would 
have taken us v@ St. Louis to New York, had we 
pleased to go that waye 
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The climate was very pleasant while we were at 
San Francisco, though we had some rain. The ther- 
mometer in my room was usually from 64 deg. to 68 
deg. ; but we were told there was considerable sickness, 
and one warning I received I may as well communi- 
cate to those who follow in my steps. At San Fran- 
cisco and at most other places in America the wash- 
hand stands in the bedrooms at the hotels, and the 
baths, which not unfrequently are inside the bed- 
rooms, have a direct communication with the drains, 
and I was assured by more than one person that 
typhoid fever or diphtheria was the not uncommon 
result. To avoid the risk of this as much as possible 
I used to keep the stopper closed when the waste pipe 
was not in use, and cover the bottom of the basin or 
bath with clean water. I also used always to keep my 
window open to let in fresh air, and I certainly ex- 
perienced no ill effects from the cause above stated ; 
but I would strongly urge every one travelling in 
America to take these precautions. 

San Francisco is famous for its photography, and 
those turned out by the firm of Bradley and Rudolson 
are not surpassed, I believe, by any in the world. On 
first arrival all of our party received from this firm a 
packet of cartes de visite of various celebrities, with a 
request that we would inspect Messrs. Bradley and 
Rudolson’s studio. On doing so we were delighted, 
especially with the lgrge views of scenery, but the 
prices were so high that few would care or could 
afford to buy any large number of them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
YOSEMITE AND UTAH. 


On the afternoon of the rst June we started for the 
Yosemite, and sent all the luggage we could spare 
straight on to Omaha, on the Missouri river, 1,914 
miles off, only taking with us sufficient to last for a 
fortnight. No charge was made for this. Usually 
two hundred and fifty pounds of luggage are allowed 
free on the United States railways, but my luggage, 
which was probably about that weight, was never once 
weighed or charged for while I was in America. 

For eighty miles to Lathrop we were on the Union 
Pacific line, by which we should under any circum- 
stances have had to travel, and at that place, leaving 
the line, after a rough supper at the railway refresh- 
ment room, we proceeded by the Southern Pacific 
Railway tifty-seven miles to Merced, a small town, with 
a gigantic four-storied wooden hotel, called “ El 
Capitan,” after one of the famous cliffs of the Yosemite. 
At a quarter to eleven our train poured out a crowd 
of tourists, and it was some time before we could all 
get rooms allotted to us for the night. The rooms 
were good, but the danger from fire in an enormous 
hotel, with gas laid on all over it, and the whole 
building constructed of wood, must be very great, 
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especially at this season of the year, in a district where 
there was a regular drought, and a heat in the daytime 
approaching to that of March in Calcutta. 

We had to get up before five in the morning for break- 
fast, and as the large concourse of tourists were going 
by different routes we all got seats in carriages that 
were ready. Our party were put into a four-horse char-a- 
banc, and drove over rather adesolate country, passing 
one or two ranches or farms, and reached Mariposa 
town at one p.m. for dinner.” This is the centre of 
some of the mining claims, and is a place of import- 
ance for these parts. We had a comfortable dinner, 
and were waited on by a most attentive, nice landlady 
and her daughter. Here, and at one or two places 
between Merced and Mariposa, we saw Indians, but 
always in white men’s dress. Of course we also saw 
some of the ubiquitous Chinese. Beyond Mariposa 
we had a stiff pull uphill, and most of the passengers 
walked. We had a very picturesque ascent through 
well-wooded hills, with fine views looking back at the 
plains ; but it was dusk when we reached the crest of 
the range, 5,700 feet above the sea. From thence 
into the valley, for nearly five miles, was b¥ a steep 
descent with a winding road, and the drive down at a 
hard trot was one of the finest feats of driving I ever 
sgw, but the darkness hid from us what would other- 
wise have been a series of fine views. 

We put up at Clarke’s Ranche, rather a rough sort 
of hotel and somewhat crowded, all the visitors being 
Americans, except my two companions and myself. 

Early in the morning we started on ponies for the 
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Mariposa grove of big trees, guided by a half-breed boy, 
also mounted, and had, out and home, a ride of about 
fourteen miles. Before we started we found it very 
cold, for even this valley is at a considerable height, 
and at six a.m. the thermometer in my room was 48 
deg. The ride to the trees is by a bridle path through 
a fine wood, and constantly ascending until the first 
of the big trees is reached. We then had a mide for 
some five miles through the different groups of these 
giants. They have beén so often described that I will 
say nothing about them, except that they are well 
worth seeing, as was also the surrounding forest of 
pines, and the views of the valley and low country. 
Snow was lying in small patches, and the whole of the 
hills were covered with sheep which had been driven to 
these elevated regions to save their lives, as all below 
were perishing from the drought. 

On our return to Clarke’s Ranche, and after lun- 
cheon, we started in a char-d-banc with four horses, 
and ascended the range of hills which remained 
between us and the Yosemite valley, and it was six 
o’clock before we reached the top. From thence, 
and du#ing the descent, we had capital views of the 
principal peaks, cliffs, and waterfalls of this wonderful 
valley. On reaching the valley we drove up it, parallel 
to the pretty Merced river which traverses it, until we 
reached Black’s Hotel—one of three or four such 
establishments in the valley. - This hotel we found well 
kept, and it it is finely situated directly opposite what is 
called, par excellence, “ the Yosemite fall.” 

We devoted the whole of next day, the 4th June, 
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to seeing different views and points of interest in the 
valley, and enjoyed the day much, notwithstanding 
considerable heat, for the thermometer in the afternoon 
was 83 deg. in the shade. The falls are wonderful, 
but all are described minutely in the guide-books. In 
our rambles we came on a small camp of Digger 
Indians. We would have liked another day in the 
valley, but could not spare it, so early on the 5th started 
by coach for Merced by the Coulterville route, and 
had a pleasant party in the chav-d-bamc—an American 
lady travelling by herself, three American gentlemen, 
and our own party of three. Te thermometer was 
down to 56 deg. before we started—rather a difference 
from the previous afternoon. The road we followed 
out of the valley was very pretty. It ran parallel for 
several miles with the Merced river, and we had a 
steep ascent after we left the river, having fine views, 
as we looked back, of the Yosemite valley and the 
snowy peaks of the Sierra Nevada. At 5,400 feet 
above the sea we reached the Tuolumne grove of 
big trees, the trees of which are fine, but not equal to 
those of Mariposa. 

We had luncheon at a ranche called Haz@ Grove, 
where we were waited on by a landlady who would 
have made a good model for a picture of a fair and 
extremely good-looking wife of a young English farmer. 
After this we passed just under Pilot’s Peak, which is 
6,100 feet above the sea, and again had a splendid 
view of the snowy Sierrgs, and soon after arrived at the 
curious Bower Cave, which we visited. We then 
passed another fine farm, and by five o’clock reached 
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Dudley’s Ranche, where we put up for the night. It 
was warm here, the thermometer in my room at six 
p.m, being 76 deg. During to-day’s drive of 38 miles 
we had a first-rate young coachman, who was a most 
civil, intelligent fellow to boot. 

In the morning when we got up, the thermometer 
was down to 57 deg. We got off in a six-horse coach 
at six a.m., and during the day had from time to time 
glimpses of the snowy Sierras. We were now de- 
scending, and by 7.30°a.m. we had reached Coulter- 
ville, which is only 1,800 feet above the sea. Itisa 
considerable place, and some mining is still going on 
close at hand. We met several great flocks of sheep 
being driven to the hills to escape the extreme drought 
of the plains ; and it was said that more than 200,000 
sheep had lately been driven through Coulterville for 
this purpose. They could be bought at ten cents or 
five pence each, and many were lying dead on the 
roads. We reached the town of Snelling at 12.30, and 
had dinner. After leaving Snelling we drove throuch 
the various branches of the Merced River. One of 
them was so deep that the water came over the high 
floor of our carriage. The latter part of the drive was 
hot, and we reached our old hotel at Merced at 4.20, 
after a drive of 50 miles. 

We started by train at six the next morning (7th 
June) for Lathrop, 57 miles, and from thence we went 
by the Central Pacific line to Stockton, 10 miles, and 
there waited till one p.m. for the daily through train 
from San Francisco, meanwhile strolling through the 
town, which is a large place. 
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From Stockton to Sacramento we went in an ordinary 
railway car; but at Sacramento we took our places 
in asleepingcar. Our party of three had engaged four 
berths, so as to have a spare berth at night and a spare 
seat in the daytime in which to put our bags, «c. 
Nothing could be more comfortable than our car by 
night or by day, and everything connected with the 
bedding, washing arrangements, &c., was clean and 
well managed. At Sacramento, which we passed at 
four p.m., it was very hot—fhe thermometer in the 
car was 87 deg. ; but in less than an hour we com- 
menced to ascend the Sierras With a cooler air and 
pretty scenery. At 6.30 we reached a place called 
Colfax, where we had supper, and at ten p.m. we 
passed a series of snow sheds, at a height of 5,500 
feet—thermometer 62 deg. At 11.39 p.m. we passed 
the highest point of the railway on the Sierra Nevada, 
7,042 feet above the sea. 

On the morning of the 8th we were about 4,000 fect 
above the sea, with the thermometer at 55 deg., break- 
fasted at Humboldt at nine, and then had rather a 
dreary country, with patches of snow occasionally on 
the hills to the right and left. | 

During the next day and night the height at which 
the railroad ran was usually from 4,000 to 5,000 
feet; but for some distance it was at a height of 
6,000 feet—notwithstanding which the thermometer 
was as high as 76 deg. in the afternoon. We 
had dinner soon aftef one o’clock at Battle Plain, 
and supped at Elko. At most of the stations we saw 
Indians as well as Chinese, and at one place we saw an 
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old Indian woman, said to be 117 yearsold. A good 
many Chinese were employed keeping the railroad in 
repair. Near Elko we saw some fine snowy peaks. 
The thermometer at nine p.m. on the car platform, at 
a height of 6,000 feet, was 47 deg. The cars with 
their double windows are wonderfully free from dust, 
though perfectly well ventilated. 

Getting up before five in the morning, I found we 
were close to the Great Salt Lake. It looked blue 
and beautiful, with srfowy hills beyond. We were 
now 4,900 feet above the sea, with a temperature on 
the platform of 57 deg., and ro deg. higher in the cars. 
We had coffee at six a.m, at Promontory Point, and 
fine scenery thence to Ogden, where we left the cars 
and had breakfast, and booked places in the sleeping 
cars to Omaha for the 11th. 

We entered a train on the branch line, and reached 
Utah by noon. We put up at the Walker House 
Hotel, and during the day wandered about the town, 
and drove out to the little United States cantonment 
of Douglas, where, there were only three com- 
panies and head-quarters of the 14th Infantry, 
with some field-pieces, but no artillery. Utah need 
not be described here. It was much like what I 
expected, but the view of the lake and hills around is 
very pleasing. One of the peaks is 12,000 feet above 
the sea. We went to the Mount Zion Co-operative 
Stores, where almost everything issold. It was started 
by Brigham Young in opposition to the Gentile trades. 
men who have settled at Utah. Our few wants were 
supplied here at a very ‘reasonable rate. At night we 
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went to the Mormon Theatre, a pretty building, but 
the acting was very poor, and we soon cameaway. We 
afterwards heard that just after we left Brigham Young 
came into the theatre. Idid not see one pretty person 
in the building. 

Next day, the roth June, was Sunday, and I went 
to the neat Episcopal church in the forenoon, where 
there was a very good and respectable-looking congre- 
gation and a good choir ; but the singing was too much 
for effect, and not congregational. The liturgy was 
in the main like our own. Bishop Tuttle preached, 
and there were three other clergfmen present. Inthe 
afternoon we attended service at the Great Tabernacle, 
and Brigham Young was present, though said not to 
be well ; he took no part in the service. The building 
has been often described. All the prophets, apostles, 
bishops, &c., sat on a large raised platform below 
the gigantic organ, and here also was the choir. The 
body of the tabernacle was, .perhaps, three-fourths 
full, but the galleries were empty. The men sit on one 
side of the building, and the women, who greatly pre- 
ponderated, were on the other side. We Gentiles 
were put in the middle. A long table, withgloaves of 
bread and vessels full of water on it, was below the 
platform. The large array of apostles, prophets, &c., 
did not contain among them a noble face, and except 
two or three young women in the choir, who were 
laughing together during the service, the women looked 
ynhappy and faded.* The service began with the 
hymn, “Glorious things of thee are spoken,” but as 
I had no hymn-book I canflot say whether it corre- 
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sponded with the hymn as known to us. The congrc- 
gation sat during tle singing, and few joined in it. A 
prayer was then offered by one of the elders in the 
name of Christ. Then another hymn was sung, and 
the bread was taken round toall the Mormons present, 
after a short prayer invoking a blessing on the eating 
of the bread. During this, which lasted a long time, 
an apostle, G. Q. Cannon, the delegate to Congress, 
read part of a revelation made to Joseph Smith, on the 
subject of baptism being preceded by repentance, and 
also on the duties of apostles, elders, priests, teachers, 
deacons, and baptizéd persons, and explained the 
course that should be pursued towards those who 
erred. He stated that what he read was a plain guide 
for their conduct received from God, but he did not 
attempt to prove that the alleged revelation from 
God was rea]. <A blessing was then invoked, and 
the water was handed round while Cannon re- 
sumed, and gave a very long address of a dogmatic 
character, which lasted for an hour and a quarter. 
After this there was a hymn, which concluded the 
service. No portion of the Bible was read, but two 
or three passages in it were referred to in the discourse, 
and Cannon said they accepted the whole Bible; but 
this, of course, is only accepted subject to the later 
revelations and interpretations, which, as I gather, are 
supposed still to continue. 

I saw some good houses on the outskirts in the 
evening, andgone, I was told, belonged to a man wha 
was believed to have been an accomplice in the cruel 
murders of emigrants at Mountain Meadows, for which 
a leading Mormon was executed last year. 
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There is a bitter feeling between Mormons and 
Gentiles, but Brigham’s power was evidently passing 
away, and the younger people in his sect seemed to hate 
the polygamous part of his doctrine. The Gentile 
newspaper published at Utah abuses Brigham most 
unmercifully. No doubt there are a good many bad 
characters at Utah, and we were cautioned by the 
hotel-keeper against being entrapped by scoundrels 
and robbed during our walks about the place. Before 
I had the warning a very clever attempt was made on 
me during a stroll I touk directly after arrival and 
before I had been warned. I, powever, did not fall 
into the trap, nor did an American gentleman at the 
hotel on whoma similar attempt was made. On pre- 
tence of being shown a nugget of gold, or on some 
other plausible device, strangers have been induced 
to enter houses and then rendered insensible by 
chloroform, robbed, and kicked out into the streets by 
rascals who at once decamped. These crimes, how- 
ever, are not attributed to Mormons. 

In the evening the clerk of the hotel took me to the 
roof to see the sunset. It was one of the most lovely 
I have seen, and I much regretted that my arrange- 
ments did not allow me to stay two days longer, not 
to see more of Mormonism, but to pay a visit to the 
beautiful scenery of the American Fork canyon, and 
to some of the mines, 
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PACIFIC RAILWAY AND CHICAGO. 


In the morning we started for Ogden, and I had 
the advantage of travelling with Bishop Tuttle, who 
gave me his views about Mormonism and its prospects, 
which were most sensible and fair. 

I may mention that I did not call, as many 
travellers have done, on Brigham Young, for I believe 
that many crimes have been committed at his instiga- 
tion or with his assent, and I would pay no respect to 
such a man. ; 

We found sleeping berths secured for us at Ogden, 
and started after having breakfast. The journey from 
Ogden to Omaha occupied from ten a.m. of the r1th_ 
June till past three p m. of the 13th. 

We had very friendly people in the car, and I en- 
joyed the,journey. After leaving Ogden we passed 
through a fine canyon, with a river in the middle and 
snow on the sides of the hills. We passed through a 
valley at Peterson, 4,900 feet, and then saw the 
famous Devil’s Slide. We now left the Wahsatch 
range and entered the Uintah hills, which rose to 6,000 
feet, and gome distarice further ‘rose to 7,825 feet. 4. 

At 3.30 we stopped for dinner at Evanston—6,870 
feet above the sea—and here we had Chinese waiters. 
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After four p.m. we had fine snow peaks on our right, 
and then passed beneath a flume or water trough, 
to bring timber from the hills. This flume is twenty- 
four miles long, and looking back we could see masses 
of timber floating down. We then, at a height of 
7,800 feet, passed through snow sheds, and at certain 
other points there were snow fences to prevent the 
snow drifting on to the line. Passing some soda 
springs the train stopped to enable passengers to get 
out and taste the water! Sothe of the peaks visible 
to-day were said to be over 13,000 feet above the sea. 
At eight p.m. of the r2th we were at a height of 6,000 
feet, and the thermometer was at 52 deg. 

On the morning of the 12th we had snow on the right, 
and saw for the only time some prairie dogs. During the 
night we had passed the watershed of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, but this was not thehighest point of the 
line on the Rocky Mountains. At five a.m. we passed 
Fort Steele, and at 6.30 a.m. we again came to snow 
sheds, and had for some distance a fine view of the 
Etk Mountain. We breakfasted at Rock Creek (6,690 
feet), at nine a.m. Laramie was passed at noon, close 
to which we saw Fort Saunders—a large cavalry post, 
some of the soldiers from which were at the Laramie 
station. At half-past one we passed Sherman, the 
highest point of the line in the Rocky Mountains— 
8,242 feet above the sea. Thence we had a descent 
of 2,200 feet in thirty-three miles to Cheyenne, from 
whence a line brancheés off to Denver in Colorado. 
Here General Crooke, who commands the depart- 
ment of the Platte, got into the train, and I had much 
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conversation with him. He is a young soldierly man, 
and has had much and recent experience in Indian 
warfare. Below Cheyenne, where we dined, we had 
snowy peaks on our right—one of them, in Colorado, 
said to be 14,000 feet abovethe sea. Notwithstanding 
our great height the thermometer in the car to-day 
rose to 70 degrees, and was never below 56 deg. out- 
side. We again descended 2,000 feet in a hundred 
miles to Sidney, and we now came to a more verdant 
country, with occasional patches of wild flowers. 
There were two companies (as they are called ‘in 
America) of Cavalry*at Pine Bluffs, and the officers 
and two ladies in regimental habits came to see 
General Crooke. There were also many of the soldiers 
about—fine men in gray uniform. At Pine Bluffs, 
a little further on, we passed a small camp of United 
States troops. 

During the night of the 12th we passed a spot 
where a train had in the earlier years of the railway 
been wrecked by robbers. The morning of the 13th 
was wet and gloomy. We breakfasted at Goat Island, 
and had apparently left Chinese servants behind, ex- 
changing. them for very attentive white waitresses. 
We were now in a fine prairie country, through which 
the Platte River runs. I had much conversation 
with General Crooke during the day until late in the 
afternoon, when we reached Omaha, his station. Here 
we crossed the Missouri, and then left the cars of the 
Pacific ling The Missouri wa in high flood when we 
passed, and much damage had been done at Omaha. 
A short time before reaching Omaha a baggage agent 
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came through the cars to know if we had baggage 
awaiting us which required re-booking, and by his 
agency, without trouble to ourselves, the boxes we 
had sent on nearly a fortnight previously were re- 
booked to Chicago. 

From Omaha to Chicago there are alternative lines 
of railway. At San Francisco we had selected the 
Rock Island line, and we now chanzed into a 
Pullman car of that line, with a refreshment car 
attached to the train, as we “were not to stop for 
meals, and in it we had a comfortable supper. We 
found that we no longer had thé smoothness of the 
Pacific line, but on the contrary had a very consider- 
able amount of jolting as we were running through 
Towa. 

It rained heavily in the night, and the streams were 
much swollen. We passed the Red Cedar River and 
then came to the Mississippi, which seemed about as 
broad here as the Hooghly is at Calcutta. We crossed 
by a bridge to Rock Island, and could see the United 
States arsenal at a little distance. On this island 
several thousand Southern prisoners were kept during 
the war. We had breakfast and luncheoa in the 
refreshment car, but I much prefer the plan of getting 
out for refreshment, as undoubtedly the jolting of the 
car is inconvenient at meal-times. For some time 
the line led close to the Illinois. River, and at four p.m. 
we reached Chicago, after travelling for about eighty 
hours from Utah. Before reaching Chicagoa baggage 
agent took over our baggage receipts and arranged 
for the boxes to be sent to the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
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whither we were going. I found letters awaiting me, 
dated 26th May. 

We remained at Chicago from the afternoon of the 
14th till the afternoon of the 17th June, and enjoyed 
our stay much. The hotel was very comfortable, 
though the table waiters were negroes, whom I do not 
think at all equal to white waiters. This and the 
Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga, and the hotel at 
Baltimore, were the only hotels in the States where 
we had black waiters. *The chambermaids everywhere 
were white. 

My friend Generfl Forsyth, whom I had known in 
India, was stationed here, and he devoted himself to 
showing us all worth seeing in and about Chicago, 
and treated us in every way most hospitably, and in a 
spirit of true camaraderie. We were made members 
of the excellent club, and had the great pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of General Sheridan, who 
commands the immense division of the Missouri, and 
his staff; and I obtained much interesting information 
about the army of the United States, which I was 
sorry to see was being cut down though greatly over- 
worked.e A more adequate army might have pre- 
vented the great struggle between the North and 
South, and a few weeks after I left Chicago the terrible 
railway riots might possibly have been nipped in the 
bud if there had been a few thousand regular troops 
in the large tracts of county where disorder was 
rampant. # o 

We saw all that was to be seen in three days, and 
found much to admire ift Chicago, which has a fine 
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position on Lake Michigan, and at five p.m. on the 
17th we started by what for America is a remarkably 
fast train, by the Lake Shore line for Buffalo. On 
showing our through tickets we were allowed to send 
such portion of our luggage as we pleased to New 
York direct, and there we found it awaiting our 
arrival, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CANADA. 


We reached Buffalo at seven a.m. of the 18th, 
having accomplished §35 miles in fourteen hours, and 
after a cup of coffee gotinto a train for Niagara, and 
on arrival there crossed at once to the “Clifton 
House” hotel on the Canadian side. Crossing by 
the suspension bridge below the falls, we were dis- 
appointed at our first view, but this was amply made 
up afterwards. 

We remained from the morning of the 18th until 
late on the roth, and during that period we saw the 
falls from numerous points, and I was greatly im- 
pressed by them. On the whole I think the view of 
the river above the falls from the Sisters Islands on the 
American side is grander than that of the falls them- 
selves, fer here the river is of great width, and thunders 
down in the most magnificent way. We also visited 
the rapids and whirlpool some distance below the 
falls. The weather was delightful, and I much 
enjoyed this part of the tour. 

On the afternoon of the 19th we went to Toronto 
by train im about three hours. * On the way we passed 
the Welland canal, full of vessels, and had many views 
of Lake Ontario. We fut up at the Rossin Hcuse 
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Hotel, and explored the town that evening and next 
forenoon. It is a clean, neat town, and the lake front 
shows it to advantage. On the evening of our arrival 
the town was in a bustle, owing to the visit from the 
States of the Buffalo Guard Volunteers, who were 
received by the local volunteers, many of whom were 
about the streets—fine soldier-like fellows. The hotel 
was full of clergymen, assembled here for the convo- 
cation of the diocesan synod. 

We embarked at two p.m. dn the paddle steamer 
“ Passport” for Montreal, and had a fine view of 
Toronto as we steamed out into the lake. The water 
was smooth, and there was a bright sun but a cold 
wind, and the thermometer was down to 56 deg. on 
deck at three p.m. My fellow-traveller and I had a 
sleeping cabin for two between us, and there were 
seventy such cabins, all full, besides passengers who 
got in and out at the various places we stopped at. 
During the afternoon and evening we could just see 
the land on the United States side, but were pretty 
close to the Canadian shore, and put into three little 
ports before dark. There were many pleasure boats 
and small yachts cruising about, and a fey trading 
schooners, and at two places we saw small volunteer 
camps. 

Before four o’clock in the morning of the 21st June 
we entered Kingston harbour, and remained there till 
five ; but it was raining hard, so I did not go ashore, 
but saw from the vesse) the empty barracks, several 
martello towers, anda battery stillarmed. From thence 
we ran into the St. Lawrence and past the Thousand 
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Islands, which quite came up to my expectations, 
though rain at intervals somewhat spoiled the scenery. 
We touched at several places on the Canadian shore, 
and during the afternoon passed all the rapids. It 
was interesting shooting them, with four men at the 
wheel and steam almost shut off, but going at a 
tremendous pace. Four men were also at the tiller 
aft in case anything should go wrong with the wheel 
steering gear. Down the famous Lachine rapid we 
were piloted by a spacial Indian pilot. There is a 
canal with locks parallel to the river wherever there 
are rapids, and by this all vessels come up and most 
go down. 

A little before six p.m. we passed under the splendid 
Victoria tubular bridge, and came-to alongside the 
steamer just starting from Montreal for Quebec. 
Several fine ocean steamers were at the wharves, 
besides sailing vessels. We landed and went to the 
“St. Lawrence Hall” hotel, and after dinner had a 
walk through the town. 

The morning of the 22nd was gloomy, and there 
was much anxiety felt on account of the disastrous 
fire at St. John’s, New Brunswick. I visited the 
cathedral of Notre Dame; and had a fine view from 
the top, to reach which there is an ascent of 291 steps. 
The bell is one of the largest in existence, and weighs 
over eleven tons. In the afternoon we took a drive 
for several hours, and went all over the ‘ Mont 
Royal,” wich is at-the baek of Montreal and has 
pretty views. We saw the splendid church of ‘the 
Jesuits, and many fine churches of different denomi- 
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nations. There were several very comfortable-looking 
houses in the outskirts. 

On the 23rd I strolled about during the forenoon. 
There was a strike attended with some violence among 
the men employed in loading and unloading ships, 
and in consequence policemen with breech-loading 
rifles were on duty on the quay to prevent interference 
with non:strikers. All troops have now been with- 
drawn from Canada, but there is a force of Dominion 
militia and volunteers, somee of whom are kept 
embodied, and a detachment of Dominion artillery is 
quartered on Helen’s Island, in®the St. Lawrence, 
opposite Montreal. 

There is a fine market on the quay, and many 
buildings worth looking at. In the afternoon we went 
to see a great match at la crosse (the Canadian game) 
between Toronto and Montreal. It is something like 
hockey, but played with bats a little like racket 
bats, but so curved as to enable a ball to be carried. 
There was a great crowd looking on, but apparently 
no ladies and very few gentlemen. The game was 
well fought out, and was won by Montreal. 

After an early dinner we started at seven, p.m. for 
Quebec, on the steamer “ Montreal,” a splendid vessel 
with sleeping berths for 350 people. On the lowest 
deck is a magnificent dining saloon. On the deck 
above this is the ladies’ saloon, with a good many 
berths, a gentlemen’s saloon, the bar, office, baggage 
room, &c. Above thjs is a splendid saloon, about 
170 teet long and 15 feet high, on either side of which 
is a double story of cabins, with a gallery running all 
round to give access to the upper tier. The saloon is 
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well fitted up, and has a piano. Aft there isa con- 
siderable bit of deck for exercise, and forward a 
smaller deck. We had a very pleasant evening on the 
river, calling at Sorel, and we touched at one or two 
other places in the night. Supper was served below 
from seven to ten, at separate tables, from a very varied 
bill of fare. 

On the morning of the 24th June we passed several 
rather picturesque villages, and then reached the places 
where the large timber rafts are broken up and 
put on board the ships, of which there were several. 
Passing under the Citadel Cliffs we came-to at 
Quebec at about seven a.m., and went to the ‘St. 
Louis” Hotel. It was a damp, cold day, and the 
thermometer in my room at eight a.m. was only 60 
deg. After breakfast I took a stroll on the Durham 
terrace overlooking the river, and saw the monument 
erected in joint honour of Montcalm and Wolfe, but 
was very sorry to see that the garden round the monu. 
ment was sadly neglected. I attended service in the 
English cathedral, surrounded by tablets of the kind 
so familiar to us in India in memory of officers passed 
away, and one was in memory of Lieutenant Barnes, 
Royal Artillery, who died of injuries received in the 
execution of his duty at the great fire of Quebec. The 
old colours of a regiment were over the communion 
table, but I could not make out what corps it had 
belonged to. The service was conducted in a simple 
manner, and the clergyman who preached was in a 
black gown. 

We remained at Quebec till the following night, and 
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went all over the quaint old town, which is mainly on 
hill-sides, and has suffered much in prosperity from 
the withdrawal of her Majesty’s troops and the 
removal of the seat of government. We visited the 
monument erected on the spot where Wolfe fell, on 
the plains of Abraham—a place of long-desired 
pilgrimage to me, for I have ever had an intense 
admiration for that fine English commander. On one 
side is engraved— Here died Wolfe victorious, 13th 
Sept., 1759.” On the other side is—“ This pillar was 
erected by the British army in Canada, 1849, Lieut.- 
General Sir Benjamin D’ Urban, G.C.B., K.C.H. 
Commander of the Forces, to replace that which 
was erected by the Governor-General, Lord Aylmer, 
G.C.B., in 1832, which was broken and defaced, and 
is deposited beneath.” We were conducted over the 
citadel by an intelligent and soldier-like gunner of the 
Dominion Artillery, of which two batteries are em- 
bodied for the occupation of this post. They are 
commanded by an officer who was formerly in the 
Royal Artillery and in India. Guns are mounted in 
the works, and ammunition is apparently kept ready. 
Two field guns, horsed, are attached to ome of the 
batteries. The gunner told me he had enlisted for 
three years, and was to remain embodied during that 
period. The men might, from their set-up and uniform, 
have been readily taken for soldiers of the Royal 
Artillery. 

Fyom the citadel we ¢ould see the works across the 
St. Lawrence to cover Point Levi. 

We drove later on to the fall$ of Montmorenci, some 
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seven miles—an almost continuous village the whole 
way ; and we had pointed out to us the house occu- 
pied by the Duke of Kent in 1791, and also saw the 
remains of Montcalm’s house and some old French 
barracks. I descended by a staircase of about 300 
steps to below the falls, and was covered with spray. 
I thought the falls the best I had seen except that 
of Niagara and the big Yosemite fall. On the 
Monday, as it was the day of St. John, the patron 
saint of Quebec, theré was a large procession of the 
trades, &c. Before leaving at night for Montreal I 
went round the city, the walls of which still have guns 
on them. I failed altogether to get any list of the 
Dominion troops, or of their organization, as I 
wished. 

Crossing the St. Lawrence by steam ferry to Point 
Levi, we started at 9.30 p.m. in a comfortable Pull- 
man car with a most civil conductor, and reached 
Montreal again at 6.30 on the morning of the 26th. 

Here we heard of a tornado which had done 
much damage at Chicago, and indeed storms seemed 
flying about the country. The subscriptions for the 
suffererseat St. John’s are magnificent. The subscrip- 
tions from Halifax alone are 90,000 dollars, and the 
corporation of Montreal has voted 50,000 dollars. 
This latter is exclusive of individual subscriptions, 
and is about equal to a vote of £300,000 by the 
corporation of all London, if there were such a body. 


CHAPTER IX. 
UNITED STATES. 


AT three in the afternoon we left Montreal by 
train, and had to undergo @ troublesome Custom- 
house examination by officers of the United States 
Customs kept at Montreal to Save examination at 
Rouse’s Point, the frontier station. I had an amusing 
conversation with an impecunious old Irishwoman in 
the car. She abused the country most heartily, but 
laid sins to its charge in a rather sweeping and unfair 
way. At half-past seven we reached Plattsburg on 
Lake Champlain, and went to Fouquett’s Hotel. 
There was light enough to visit the battle-ground of 
1814 between the Americans and English, and to see 
the features of the ground. The battle was not a 
success for the English, and an uncle of mine who 
was there used to say the fire was heavieg than he 
had ever experienced in the many affairs in which 
he had been engaged. 

A small detachment of United States troops is 
stationed here. The town is a substantial one, with 
good shops. 

Ye embarked at sewen a.m. on the morning of the 
27th in a very splendid steamer, the “Vermont,” with a 
saloon quite two hundred fét long, and a separate,. 
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very long dining-room. The weather was beautiful, 
and the scenery very lovely, while there was no crowd 
on board to inconvenience us. We called at several 
places, including the city of Burlington, and saw the 
remains of the old fort at Crown Point, and stopped 
at the head of the lake at Ticonderoga, famous for its 
battle, having made 75 miles in less than five hours. 
Here we dined on board before disembarking. The 
lake is quite frozen over in winter, but at this season 
would be delightful for boating. Vessels 120 ft. long by 
22 ft. broad can come by canals from either the Hud- 
son or the St. Lawrefice. We went by train from Lake 
Champlain to Lake George at Baldwin, a distance of 
five miles, and there embarked on another fine 
steamer, on which we went to the other end of the 
lake at Caldwell, thirty-six miles. I never saw a 
prettier lake, and its islands and villa residences are 
charming. At Caldwell is an enormous hotel with 
pretty grounds, but we at once got on a coach, and 
drove eight miles to Glen Falls, and thence by train 
to Saratoga, which we reached at 6.30 p.m. We put 
up at the Grand Union, one of the enormous hotels 
of Saratoga. This place has been often described, and 
I can only say I should be sorry to make a long stay 
there. It is essentially a gay, fashionable, idle place. 
The hotels are something wonderful. At ours the 
dining-room had over a hundred tables, the smallest 
of which would hold six people. These hotels are 
only occupied for about three munths in each year, sp, 
although the charges are high, it is difficult to believe 
that they can pay. 
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We of course visited Congress Park, several of 
the springs, the lake, &c., but I was most pleased by 
an entertainment of tableaux by young ladies at the 
Town Hall for the benefit of a church. It was quite 
the prettiest thing of the kind I ever saw. 3 

It was now warmer than we had yet found it in 
America, except in the Yosemite ; thermometer in the 
afternoon in my room, 74°. 

At six p.m. of the 29th we started by train, and 
~eached Albany soon after eight. On the way we 
crossed the Hudson River by a bridge at Cohoes, and 
saw Troy. Weput up at the Defawarr Hotel, a very 
comfortable place ; but my window overlooked the 
railway station, and night was made hideous by the 
shrieking of engines, and the ringing of the bells of 
locomotives, 

We embarked soon after 8 a.m. on the 30th on the 
steamer ‘‘ Daniel Drew,” and had a very pleasant day 
steaming down the Hudson, admiring its scenery, 
and passing many places the names of which were 
familiar to my ears. There was a cool breeze, and 
we were constantly stopping at different places to 
land and embark passengers. The Catskill Mountains, 
which rise to 4,000 feet, were in view a long time, 
and we could plainly see the Catskill Hotel, a white 
building, at a height of about 3,000 feet. The whole 
of the highlands of the Hudson are well worth seeing, 
and I much regretted not being able to land at West 
Pgipt, and see thay excellent military academy. 
Before 6 p.m. we had reached New York, having 
run 144 miles in less than*ten hours, notwithstand- 
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ing our numerous stoppages. I went to the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, and found letters of the 14th June 
from England, answering my letters from Shanghai. 

I spent three pleasant days in New York, and 
found several friends and some relatives there. It is 
an interesting place in many ways ; but an Englishman 
feels the absence of old buildings, and there is an 
absence of even new public buildings, for it is neither 
the capital of the country nor of New York State. 
The Central Park is well worthy of a visit, and cer- 
tainly a few days can be well spent in New York, 
even if one’s acquaifitances are few. 

On the afternoon of the 3rd I embarked on the 
steamer “ Bristol” for Newport, Rhode Island—the 
vessel going on to Boston. She was the largest 
vessel I ever was on board of. She has five tiers of 
cabins, and the saloon is about eighty feet broad. We 
dined on board, but large as the dining cabin was, 
the meal had to be taken by relays. There were 
probably a thousand passengers on board, but we 
were not crowded, and all who pleased to pay the 
extra charge had sleeping berths. A good band 
played in a gallery in the grand saloon till 10 p.m. 
We had a pleasant sail on the East River between 
New York and Brooklyn, and passed under the magni- 
ficent suspension bridge which is being constructed 
to connect the two cities. 

We found everything very dear in New York. I 
was charged seven dollars a day for my room and 
food at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and everything in 
proportion ; but the hotel was comfortable, and we 
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were allowed to leave our luggage there without 
charge during our absence. 

We left the steamer at Newport at 2 a.m: of the 
4th, the anniversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, an anniversary not made so much of now as 
formerly, and at this quiet place there was little to 
mark the day. We put up at the Occan House 
Hotel, where some friends were staying. ‘This is the 
aristocratic seaside resort of the States, and is a 
charming place, with grass to the sea-shore and most 
picturesque villas, for which, however, exorbitant 
rents are demanded for the seas6n. The carriages of 
the visitors were well turned out, and I had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of very agreeable 
people. 

Next morning, the sth, I left for Boston—a three 
hours’ run by rail—and put up at the Revere House. 
From this till the 11th F spent in seeing Boston, 
Baltimore, and Washington, going direct by Phila- 
delphia from Boston to Baltimore—that is, passing 
New York by ferry-steamer to Jersey City without 
stopping. I need not describe these well-known 
places. My visit to them was very integesting, but 
the heat at Baltimore and Washington was great. 
Boston would be the best place, I think, to live in ; 
and here I think I saw most that was of interest, 
including Longfellow, the poet, whose son I had met 
in India. At Baltimore I put up at the Carrolton 
Waqise. I only spent the day at Washington to see 
the buildings, &c., and returned to Baltimore at 
night, for Congress was fot sitting, and even the 
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President was living out of the town. There was 
much that was worth seeing at all these places— 
Harvard University, Mount Auburn Cemetery, the 
harbour, and the Custom House, the State House, 
the Bunker’s Hill monument, the old South Church 
with its many relics of the old war, at Boston; the 
park and Fort McHenry at Baltimore, and the 
Capitol], the White House, and other public buildings 
at Washington. One of the relics of the old South 
Church at Boston wag the ensign of the United 
States brig “Enterprise” with the record below it that 
her commander, an& the commander of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s brig ‘ Boxer,” were both killed in the 
action between those vessels, and were buried side 
by side at Portland, the body of the American 
captain having been wrapped in the flag here sus- 
pended, and that of the English captain in the ensign 
of his ship. 

I had hoped to have had a few hours to take a 
drive through Philadelphia, but a failure in the con- 
nection of two trains deprived me of this pleasure. 

At Baltimore I visited, among other places, Fort 
McHenry, a position of importance in the war of 
1814, and again in the late civil war, but it is not a 
strong place for the present day. It is garrisoned by 
artillery, and one of the companies has a field battery 
of four guns attached, for the service of which I 
counted forty-six very good horses picketed out. 
The men were at stables in a f@tigue dress of straw 
hats and white frocks, with the usual grey trousers. 
The men on guard had 6n tunics, a kepi with two 
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crossed bands, and grey trousers with a red stripe 
down it. 

The thermometer was said to be roo’ in the shade 
when I was at Baltimore, but I did not see it above 80° 
in my room. At church the two officiating clergymen 
used fans, and at the hotel tables, here and at Boston, 
there are mechanical revolving fans, but these latter 
were to keep off the flies which were very trouble- 
some. At Baltimore I was for the first time in one 
of the old slave States, and the number of negroes 
was much greater than I had before seen. At Wash- 
ington I was much struck with’the Capitol, and I 
thought the White House a very suitable residence 
for the head of the great Republic. 

I returned to New York on the 11th, and spent 
the two next days in seeing friends and in preparing for 
the voyage. On my previous visit I had been to the 
‘‘ White Star” office, and secured the whole of a three- 
berth cabin for my friend and myself. For this 
advantage we had to pay fifty dollars extra. Before 
leaving I made a trip to see the surf-bathing at Coney 
Island, a favourite summer resort of people from New 
York, who can go by steamer, have a bathe in the 
sea, and return during the same afternoon. It was 
curious to see several hundred people bathing in one 
long line in a surf, but of course a mild surf. 

I, was now anxious to get home, so did not regret 
leaving ; but my time in the country had been very 
pleasant. The politiqal system I believe to be bad ; 
but I had experienced nothing but civility from all 
with whom I came in contact, and I found none 
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of that offensiveness which Dickens caricatured. It 
is difficult to believe that the people can have 
changed so much since he visited America, and I am 
fain to think he sketched very exceptional people as 
representatives of the whole. It may be said that my 
stay was short; but, onthe other hand, during seven 
weeks, owing to the way of life in America, I was 
constantly meeting people of all classes in hotels, 
stage-coaches, steamboats, railway cars, refreshment 
rooms, &c., and I was not pestered with questions 
as I might have anticipated, but treated with kindly 
consideration. J am sure that to be an Englishman 
gives one an immense advantage in travelling in 
America, provided you treat the people you are 
brought in contact with courteously, and I never 
found inconvenience frorn the circumstance that all 
of us were considered equals. The tradesman, or 
the conductor of a car, who shook hands with me, 
did not do their work the worse, and I found them 
almost invariably intelligent and able to give inter- 
esting information. The hack-carriage coachman of 
an American town can tell you what is best worth 
seeing, and can converse intelligently about the 
town, its sights and its institutions, in a way I 
have not seen equalled elsewhere. 

I think the country a grand one, and the people, 
especially the genuine Americans, a grand people in. 
the main, and a brave people. Were I to have choice 
of allies for.England in a hard fight, I would ask to 
have Americans by our side ; and in a struggle where 
there was a communityeof feeling between England 
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and the States (as there might be), other nations 
opposed to us would, I think, find they had—to use a 
homely phrase—their work cut out for them. 

I will not enter into their failings. What I saw of 
them I liked, and I would gladly see them again, 


CHAPTER X. 
ATLANTIC AND HOME. 


WE left New York soon after eight o’clock on the 
morning of the 14th July, in the steamer “ Adriatic,” 
and had fine weather, and in all respects a delightful 
passage to Liverpdéol. The vessel belongs to the 
White Star line, and was very comfortable, with an 
excellent table. These vessels, and I believe most 
of the Atlantic steamers, have their saloon amidships 
and in front ofthe engines. The saloon, too, extends 
right across the ship, and forms a fine square room— 
a very great improvement on the arrangement of the 
saloons in the vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. We had ninety-five cabin passengers, quite 
four-fifths of whom were Americans, and all made 
themselves very pleasant. On the two Sundays we 
were at sea we had the prayers of the Church of Eng- 
land, with a sermon—once by a Church of England, 
and the other time by a Presbyterian minister, and 
the singing, which had been arranged and practised 
for beforehand, was very good. There were 160 
steerage passengers, most of them emigrants returning” 
to their native land after finding that America, was 
nearly as overstocked with labour as Great Britain 
and Ireland. | 
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The passage across the Atlantic was very different 
from that across the Pacific, for in the Pacific we had 
rough weather most of the time, while the Atlantic | 
was nearly smooth; in the Pacific it was cold, and in 
the Atlantic quite warm at first, and even later on 
quite temperate ; and while in the Pacific for sixteen 
days no sail was seen, here we daily saw several 
vessels, 

We sighted the Fastnets on the evening of the 22nd 
July, and called at Queenstowg at three a.m. on the 
23rd, where my companion landed, and the vessel pro- 
ceeded on to Liverpool, where wedanded at nine p.m. 
of the 23rd, having run from Sandy Hook at the rate 
throughout of a fraction under fourteen miles an hour. 
We were landed in much discomfort in a small tug in 
the dark, and then had to wait an interminable time 
at the Custom-house, till all our boxes had been 
landed and sorted, so that every one was tired out 
when we reached the hotel, when the difficulty of 
getting even cold meat or a chop, though it was only 
eleven o’clock, was at once made forcibly apparent 
to rhy American friends, and made me blush when I 
recollected the ready attendance at hotels of a similar 
class in the States. 

However, I was most thankful to God for having 
allowed me to reach the end of my journey, and to see 
England again after a lapse of ten and a-quarter years, 
and for having the immediate prospect of seeing those 
dearest to me. My companion from Calcutta and 
myself had never hf a contretemps of any kind 
throughout, and, according ¢o my calculation, had 
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travelled 18,530 miles, of which 12,845 were by ocean 
steamer, 1,158 by river, lake, or coasting steamer, 
4,243 by railroad, and the balance by coach, jinriksha, 
riding, or walking. 

I can only, in conclusion, again recommend those 
of my Indian friends who are coming home, and can 
afford the time, to come by the route I have hurriedly 
and imperfectly described, but regarding which I hope 

I have given information that will be useful to those 
who follow in my steps. : 


CHAPTER XI. 


EXPENSES. 


EXPENSES incurred during the journey from Cal- 
cutta to Liverpool, exclusive of purchases, telegrams, 


or postage. 


Rupees are converted into English currency at one 
shilling and ninepence each, and dollars at four 


shillings. : 

Passage from Calcutta to Hong Kong, in- 
cluding wine 

Passage Hong Kong to Canton an back, 
including meals on board __... r 

Passage Hong Kong to Shanghai 

Passage Shanghai to Yokohama... 

Passage ticket from Yokohama to Liver- 


pool, including rail through Americ a .. 


Excursion ticket to Yosemite Valley in 
California and back to Union Pacific 
Railway... 

Railway from Ogden to Utah and back... 

Difference between cost of direct rail 
from Niagara to New York, and cost of 
a ticket by steamer and rail through 
Canada, and by Lakes Champlain and 
George, Saratoga, and the Hudson 

River to New York ses 


Ls a 


30 12 6 
15 0 
9 0 oO 


85 0 


10 12 0 
016 0 


413 0 


nie ctu een eel 


carried forward... £156 13 
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Brought forward ... 156 13 


Charge for sleeping cars between San 
Francisco and New York va Canada... 

Railway and steamboat tickets from New 
York to Newport (Rhode Island), 
Boston, Baltimore, and Washington, 
and back, including sleeping oe 
where necessary .., 

All expenses for landing at Penang 

Expenses at Singspore, including hotel 
bill, conveyances, &c.. oF 

Stewards, punkah coalies: ane batlinant S 
fees, Calcutta to Hong Kong... 

expenses at Hong Kong, eeig hotel 
bill, guides, conveyances, &c... 

Expenses at Canton, ditto. 

Wine bill, stewards, &c., Hong Kong to 
Shanghai sgh 

Expenses at Shanghai, including hotel bill, 
conveyances, &c. si 

Expenses of landing and conveyances at 
Nagasaki 

Expenses at Kobi and Kioto, ‘ncigding 
hotel bills, railway conveyances, boats, 
guides, &c. ‘ 

Wines and stewards in -eteamer from 
Shanghai to Yokohama 


A Ss. 
5 14 
& 

6 6 
1 4 
2 3 
I : 8 
7 2 
4 3 
2 8 
3 11 
oO 5) 
6 8 
vas, 


Cartied forward... £199 1 


On 


a 


° 


EXPENSES. 


Brought forward ... 


Expenses at Yokohama, including hote 
bills, conveyances, guides, presents, &c., 
and including trip into interior and 
visits to Yeddo and Yokoska... ; 

Wine bill and sacha Yokohama to San 
Francisco, &c. : 

Expenses at San ‘Francisco, iedluding 
hotel bills, conveyances, adinission to 
places of amusement, &c. _... 

Hotel bills, guides, riding horses, &c., in 
excursion to Yosemite Valley... 

Refreshments, car, porters, &c., between 
Lathrop and Utah 

Expenses at Utah, including hotel bill, 
conveyances, &c. 

Refreshments, car porters, and erahiafet of 
luggage, Utah to Chicago _.... ees 

Hotel bill, conveyances, admission to 
places of amusement, &c., at Chicago 

Refreshments and car porters, Chicago to 


Niagara... eee eee eee 
Hotel bill, conveyances, guides, fees, &c., 
at Niagara eee ose oes ose 


Hotel expenses and conveyances, Toronto 
Expenses on board steamer, Toronto to 
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4 


199 


31 


II 
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"Carried forward ... £276 


13 


18 


Il 


18 


83 


84 CALCUTTA TO LIVERPOOL. 


Brought forward .. 
Hotel expenses,conveyances,é&c., Montreal 


Expenses on*steamer, Montreal to Quebec 

Hotel expenses, conveyances, &c., at 
Quebec ... sie sie ae sais 

Car porter, and refreshments between 
Quebec and Montreal . 

Hotel bill, eonveyanceans on a second 
visit to Montreal 

Expenses between Montreal and Sashiegn: 
including hotel bij for night at Plattsburg 

Hotel expenses, conveyances, &c., at Sara- 
toga 

Expenses, Saratoga to New York including 
hotel at Albany 

Hotel expenses, conveyances, &e. ; first 
visit to New York si 

Hotel expenses, conveyances, &c., during 
trip by Newport, Boston, Baltimore, and 
Washington, back to New York 

Hotel and other expenses ; second visit 
to New York 

Extra payment to secure a haleeabin to 
Liverpool os 

Washing bills in China, Japan: and 
America oi 

Wines, stewarsls, _&c. ; N ew “York to 
Liverpool 


& 
. 276 


5 


4 


Total  ... te ene 329 
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EXPENSES. &5 


N.B.—I think perhaps £50 more of my expenditure 
was necessary, or at least desirable, such as for pur- 
chase of guide and other books, charities, replacement 
of boxes damaged, purchase of clothes needed, and 
the like. Postage is cheap in America, and forms a 
very small item. 

I have no doubt that a very careful person might 
kee ‘down the expenditure, especially by occupying 
rater inferior rooms at hotels, or rooms without baths 
attached, the latter being a lugury of which I availed 
myself wherever I could obtain it. Certainly, great 
care would have to be exercise? to keep the cost of 
the journey below £ 300, 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


The Indian Moteorologist’s Vade Mecum. Part I— 
I ctions to Observers. Part II.—Meteorology of India. 
T@les for the Reduction of Meteorological Observations in 

ia. By H. F. BLANFORD, Meteorological Reporter to the 
vernment of India. 2 vols., royal 8vo., cloth. Rs, 10, 


Subjects of Examination in the English Language, 
nye pointed by the Senate of the Calgutta University, for the 
First Examination in Arts of December, 1879, containing 
Cowper’s Table Talk; Goldsmith’s Deserted Village; 
Macaulay’s Horatius ; Pope’s Essay on Criticism; Johnson’s 
Life of Milton ; Prescott’s Essays on Sir Walter Scott's Cer- 
vantes, Moliere; Help’s the Spanish Conquest ; Macaulay’s 
History of England. Royal 8vo., cloth. Rs. 5, 


A Bhort Course of Military Law, as applicable to Persons 
subject to the Mutiny Act ; to which is added Military Law as 
applicable to persons subject to the Indian Articles of War. 
Second edition. By Major C. A. GorHAM. Demy 8vo., 
cloth. Rs. 5; interleaved, Rs. 6. 


Indian Domestic Economy and Receipt Book, with Hin- 
dustanee (Romanised) Names. Comprising numerous direc- 
tions for plain wholesome Cookery, both Oriental and 
English, and every information on household afgirs likely to 
be required by families, messes, and private individuals. By 
W.R. RIDDELL. Eighth edition. Cloth, gilt. Rs. 7-8. 


Southern Stellar Objects for Small Telescopes, between 
the Equator and 35° South Declination. With Observations 
made in the Punjab. By J. E. Gore. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 2-8. 


The Imen Flower Gardengys eifpted for the Plains 
fing ding the North-west Provinces and Hill Stations), By 
Licus 8vo., gfitched, Rs. 4; cloth, Rs. 4-8. 


Veterinary Notes for Horse Owhers. An every-day Horse 
Book. With Hindustani Vocabulary. By Captain M. 
Horace Hayes. Illustrated, crown 8vo., cloth. Ks.5. - 
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Legislative Acts of the Governor-General of India in 
Council of 1878. Uniform with previous Annual Volumes. 
8vo. Rs. 6. 


. : : ‘ ; 
Two Centuries of Bhartribari. Translated into English 
Verse by C. H. TAWNEY, M.A. 12mo., cloth. Rs. 2. 


How to Get Thin ; or, Banting in India. By Joshua Duke, 
Civil Surgeon, Dehra. Ishmail Khan. 12mo., stiff cover, Re. 1. 


The Currency of India; an Examination of the Rq@Aons 
for a change of the prefént Standard of Value and of the mode 
of effecting it. By D. MACKENZIE SMEATON, M.A., Bengal 
Civil Service. Demy 8vo., stitched. Re. 1. 


Kachari Technicalities ; or, a Glossary of Terms, Rural, 
Official, and General, in daily use in the Courts of Law and 
in illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts, and Manu- 
factures of Hindustan. By PaTRicK CARNEGY, Bengal 
Civil Service, Commissioner of Ra Bareili. Demy 8vo. 
cloth. Re. 12. 


The Materia Medica of the Hindus. Compiled from 
Sanrcrit Medical Works by Upoy CHAND DutT, with a 
Glossary of Indian Plants by G. Kinc, M.B., F.L.S. D emy 
8vo., cleth. Rs. 6, 


A Monograph of Two' Hundred and Forty-eight Cases of 
Lateral Lithotomy Operations performed in the North- 
Western Provinces during a period of twelve years. Illus- 
trated by 256 dicgrams of Calculi, showing exterior and gection. 
executed in Lithography Ry Ram Narain Das#¥Bahadur). 
Pp. vili., 94. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 19. 


Thacker’s Bengal Directory for 1878 (published annually) 
Rs. 16. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Handbook of the Fresh Water Fishes of India, Giving 


the characteristic peculiarities of all the Sp@ies at present 
known, and intended as a guide to Students and District Offi- 
cers. By Capt. R. BEavaNn, F.R.G.S. Twelve full plates. 
Demy 8vo. Rs. 7-8. 


Report#on the Fresh Water Fish and Fisheries of India 
| Burmah. By J. Day. 8vo, Boards. Rs. 2. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Reptiles of British India. 
By W. THEOBALD, Geological Survey. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 10. 


Catalogue of the Land and Fresh Water Shells of British 
India, By W. THEOBALD. 4to., stitched. Rs. 6. 


A Monograph of the Asiatic Chiroptera and Catalogue of 
Bats in the Collection of the Indian Museum, Caloutte. By 
G. S. Dcsson. Demy 8vo., cloth. Rs, 6, 


A Catalogue of Mollusca in the Indian Museum. By G. 
NEVILL. Demy 8vo., stitched. Rs. 2. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


The Lucknow Guide: a Handbook to objects"and places 
of interests in the City and its neighbourhood. By J. Browne, 
La Martiniere, Lucknow. Stitched. Rs, 2, 


A Handbook for Visitors to Agra and its Neighbourhood. 
By. G. Krenz. C.S. 3rd giitios® reVised. Maps, plans, 
Feap. 8vo. Rs. 2. 


A Handbook fox-¥iatfors to Dalhi and its Neighbourhood, 
By H. G, Keng, 3rd edition. Maps. Feap. 8vo, Rs. 2. 
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GUIDE BOOKS—continued. 


Handbook for Visitors to Benares. By the Rev. SHERRING, 
M.A. With four plans. Stitched. Rs. 2. 


The Archmoloty and Monumental Remains of Delhi. By 


CARR STEPHEN. Royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 
Tourists’ Guide (The) to the Principal Stations between 


Calcutta and Mooltan, and Allahabad and Bombay. 4th 
Edition, Stitched. Rs. 2. 


. WORKS IN PREPARATION. 

The Code of Civil Proc@iure (Act x. of 1877). Edited 
by L. P. DELVES BROUGHTON, Esq., Administrator-General. 
In the Press. 

The Specific Relief Act (Act I of 187'7), Edited by J. G. 


Apcar, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


The Indian Registration Act (Act ITI. of 1877). With 
Notes, Reports of Cases, &c. By CARR STEPHEN, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


The Law of Evidence (Act I. of 1872, with amendments). 
With a Commentary, Notes, &c, Third Edition. By C. D.. 
FIELD, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 

Bengal Law Reports: A Digest of Cases. By J. V. 


WoopMAN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


A Digest of Indian Law Reports. A Compendium of the 
Rulings of the High Court of Calcutta from 1862, and of the 
Privy Council from 1831, to 1876. By D. SuTHERLAND, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Middle Temple. - 

A Second Volare Judgments of the Privy Coynoil'on 
Appeals “from India. enining Cases from 18@7. to 1876. 
By D. SUTHERLAND, Esq., Middle Temple. 

Tagore Law Lectures, 1877. The LaW'eé&Minors in Bengal, 
By E. J. TREVELYAN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. | | 


